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The Hartford, organized in 1810 to protect 
property owners against loss by fire, to meet 
the growing needs of the nation, has steadily 
increased the range of its protection. Today, 
there is no hazard to property value against 
which a Hartford policy is not a sure bulwark. 


Calamities of nature and business during 


MONARCH 


ON 


GUARD 


OV:ER AN EMPIRE 


OF PROPERTY VALUE 





123 years have not weakened the resources 
or reputation of the Hartford. 

There never has been a time when in- 
surance was more necessary than it is today. 
Call upon the HARTFORD AGENT.* You 
can trust him to furnish you with complete 


protection for your property values. 


AND INDEMNITY CO. a 


“MARTFORD, “CONN. . 
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WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


*1f youdo not know the name of the Hartford Agent look under “Hartford” in yourtelephone book. If be isn’t listed, wri:ethe Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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PLAY PARADE: 


SEVEN PLAYS by NOEL COWARD 
Retail Price $3.50 


FREE-for your library 


—if you join the Book-of- 
the-Month Club...you do not 
pay any fixed sum per year as 
a member, nor do you have 
to take a book every month 








~~ 


T= book offered here is an excellent example of the valuable book-dividends 
distributed among Book-of-the-Month Club members. We suggest that you 
send the coupon below for a booklet outlining the many things the Club is now 
able to do for book-readers, and explaining how it operates. Are you aware, for 
co NTENTS i instance, that as a member you are never obliged to take the specific book-of-the- 
month chosen by the judges? You may buy it or not, as you please, after reading 
* 4 the judges’ pre-publication report about it. And what do you pay? Simply the 
; regular retail price of such books as you decide to take. What then are the 

CAVALCADE i advantages of belonging? 
a They are many, and striking. First, book-dividends: for every dollar its mem- 
DESIGN FOR rs bers spend on books they receive back on the average over 50% in the form of 
LIVING vi free books. Second, without a penny of expense, through the reports of the judges 
: you are kept completely informed about all the important new books, so that you 
can choose among them with discrimination, instead of having to rely upon adver- 
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es There are several other advantages, not readily measurable in money, that can- 
PRIVATE LIVES : not be outlined here for lack of space. Surely, within the next year, the distin- 
guished judges of the Club will choose as the book-of-the-month or recommend as 
HAY FEVER 1 alternates, at least a few books that you will be very anxious to read and which you 
will buy anyway. Why not—by joining the Club—make sure you get these,instead 
of missing them, which so often happens; get the really substantial advantages the 
THE VORTEX . Club seal (such as the wn ieidien. mentioned, if nothing else), and at the 
same time get a copy of PLAY PARADE, free. 
POST MORTEMS 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 2311 
386 Fourrn Avenug, New York, N. Y. 








| ee send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-of-the-Month 
Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 








Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 
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T’ . DELMONICO .. . always a 
name signifying excellence .. . 
today a Hotel noted for its 
perfect appointments, splendid 
service and famed restaurant. 
Ideally situated for business 
and entertainment. 


Rates from $4.00 per day 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th St., New York 


RELIANCE MANAGEMENT 

















YEAR’S 


RESOLUTION 


Now is the time to make a 
new start in finances. Re- 
covery on the way and with 
bright prospects ahead, it is 
time to take advantage of 
easier ways to make money. 
The commissions earned by 
NEWS-WEEK representa- 
tives have increased regu- 
larly each week. 

It is easy to sell for it’s 
invaluable to intelligent, 
progressive people—and so 
inexpensive. If you, too, 
want to earn money pleas- 
antly and without much ef- 
fort send for sample copies, 
supplies, and instructions. 
Resolve to make your 1934 
a financial success! 


NEWS-WEEK 
L. S. Erger 


Representatives’ Subscription 
Department 


1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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Color sequence of News-Week covers for Volume II: 
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YEAR’S END: NEWS-WEEK marshals the 
12 leading events of 1933 in photographic 
review, and then turns to the new year.— 
(See pages 16 and 17). (Cover photo by 
Charles Phelps Cushing). 

DETROIT BANKING: Senator Couzens (left) 
and Clifford Longley, former president of 
the Union Guardian Trust Co., at the Sen- 
ate investigation of Detroit’s banking col- 
lapse.—(See page 24). (Wide World). 

LINDBERGHS COME HOME: Completing a 
trip of 29,781 miles, Col. and Mrs. Charles A, 
Lindbergh land at New York and are 
hemmed in by camera men.—(See page 19). 
(International) . 

INSULL JR. INDICTED: Charged with loot- 
ing the $100,000,000 Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Co., Samuel Insull Jr. and six 
associates are indicted at Crown Point, Ind. 
Young: Insull (left) is shown with his coun- 
sel, Floyd Thompson.—(See page 26). (In- 
ternational). 

WAGNER UPHELD: The hard-working Sen- 
ator Robert F. Wagner of New York, head 
of the National Labor Board, whose au- 
thority was confirmed and upheld by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt last week.—(See page 7). 
(Harris-Ewing). 

BRIDE KISSED: Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
kisses the bride, Mrs. F. D. Sanford, whom 
she gave away at a New York wedding.— 
(See page 8). (International). 

O’DUFFY RELEASED: The leader of Ire- 
land’s Blue Shirts, Eoin O’Duffy (left), is 
set free because the court found that the 
only charge against him was wearing a Blue 
Shirt and making a speech.—(See page 10). 
(Wide World). 
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LETTERS 





SLOGAN COINED 


I am a 13-year-old student. 

My father subscribes to various weekly magazines, 
but I don’t like them. They’re uninterestingly word- 
ed, and I don’t like the formation of them. 

In News-Weex I find what I want—good arrange- 
ment, simply worded so I can understand, etc. 

a am busy with my school-work. When I get News- 
WEEK, I just sit down and in an hour I know the world 
news for the past week. I call News-WEEK “‘the 
world’s weekly news, put in a simple way into the top 
of a tube of toothpaste.’’ 

Louis GREENBLATT 

Paterson, N. J. 


DICTATORIAL EXPRESSION 


The enclosed clipping (Giuseppe Vittorio’s complaint 
about News-Weexk’s photographs of Premier Musso- 
lini) emphasizes a matter that I have occasionally given 
some thought. And it is that both the dictator in Italy 
and in Germany resort to extreme affectation in facial 
expressions . . . doubtless for the purpose of making an 
impression. Surely instances of this are frequent or 
else how would they come to the view of persons in 
other than the subject’s home country as frequently 
as they do? i 
_. The men involved apparently are extreme in their 
ideas and plans, as they are unusual in the facial ex- 
pressions that the impartial camera records. 

I opine that the complaint as per this clipping is 
unmindful of the facts. 


Peru, Ill. 
SOLVENT ARMOUR 


Liszt LENZEN 


If memory serves correctly, Armour & Co. of Illinois 
had its financial troubles in 1923 but it avoided re- 
ceivership. You state differently in your issue of 


Dec. 23. 
J. H. Hitt 
New York City 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Mr. Hill is correct and the 
error, due to a deletion of words, is News-WeEEk’s. It 
intended to convey the recent statement of T. G. Lee, 
president of Armour & Co., that a necessary financial 
reorganization at that time ‘resulted in saving the 
company from receivership.” 


VICTORIAN TERMITES 


I was particularly interested in reading an article, 
which appeared in your publication of 27th May last, 
referring to the troubles being experienced in your 
country with Termites (Reticulitermes Hesperus) 
which appear to be very close relatives of the Termites 
(commonly called ‘‘White Ants’’) found in certain 
portions of Australia. 

These insects are responsible for very appreciable 
damage to wooden buildings in some of the Australian 
States, and in Victoria the position became so bad that 
we have been forced to make increasing use of concrete 
and iron, instead of wood, for various types of railway 
buildings situated in the dry areas. 

The matter became so serious and widespread that 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research of 
the Commonwealth of Australia made a fairly close 
study of the subject, and has issued certain pamphlets 
dealing with various aspects of the problem. 

It occurred to me that some of the authorities deal- 
ing with the matter over your way may be interested in 
the publications issued by the Research Council, 
Pamphlets Nos. 24 and 25. 

Harotp W. Knapp, 
Chairman, Victorian Railways 
Melbourne, Australia 


“PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S AIM” 


I have read the letter of Liszt Lenzen in the Dec. 9th 
issue of News-Week. In his letter he states that he 
doesn’t understand why the United States should pur- 
chase foreign gold. If the United States buys gold in 
the market, gold goes up so high that other countries 
go off the gold standard, which results in high prices 
within the countries. When the prices are high in 
Europe, the United States will raise theirs. This is 
President Roosevelt’s aim. 

In his letter Liszt Lenzen states that the United 
States should “Buy American.” If we didn’t buy 
from other countries they naturally wouldn’t purchase 
from us. This would be serious as the people in this 
country cannot consume all they produce. There must 
be foreign exchange. 


New York City 


Marta HEIN 


FOR LONG 


Please discontinue sending me your periodical, even 
though I have paid for several more issues. Just an- 
other Wall Street sheet. 

Your half truths about Senator Huey Long are worse 
than the plain lies of our local State press. If you 
distort the news in one case, of course you will do the 
same in others. Therefore you are unreliable and it 
stands to reason that all your news cannot be believed. 

A. Hazarp Perry 

Conshatta, La. OBS 

P. S. I am not of Senator Long’s political faith. 
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C O N G; R E S S O P EK; N S ¢ Senators and Representatives 


Gather to Spend Our Taxes in Roosevelt-Dominated Session 


The seventy-third Congress meets in 
regular session next Wednesday. For 
the last several days, hundreds of av- 
erage-looking, middle-class Americans, 
United States Senators and Representa- 
tives, have been saying farewell to the 
folks back home and boarding trains 
for Washington, their minds full of 
plots and plans for the days ahead. 

Traveling on allowances of 20 cents 
a mile, they have been pouring into 
Washington in droves, establishing 
themselves in houses, apartments, and 
hotel rooms, renewing old acquaint- 
ances, and inspecting the renovated 
Capitol. The great building, washed by 
fire hoses without, dusted and slicked 
within, awaits their assembly Wednes- 
day. 

The session will be the first held un- 
der the Twentieth Amendment to the 
Constitution, which took effect last Oc- 
tober. By this amendment the old short 
(Lame Duck) session is eliminated and 
Congress meets annually on Jan. 3 for 
as long as it wishes. Hereafter no Con- 
gressman defeated at the polls 
can continue to represent his 
constituents for four months 
after his repudiation, as for- 
merly was possible. 

Nearly all the members in 
the coming session saw service 
in the astounding special ses- 
sion which met Mar. 9, 1933, 
at the call of President Roose- 
velt and lasted for 99 momen- 
tous days. 

Their chief function during 
that hectic period was to ap- 
prove the various parts of 
President Roosevelt’s colossal 
experiment in national eco- 
nomic planning. Cowed by the 
emergency, and awed by the 
President’s enormous popular- 
ity, they were turned into so 
many rubber stamps, respond- 
ing automatically to the ad- 
ministration’s touch. Consti- 
tuting the legislative branch 
of the government, in that cri- 
sis they met the country’s eco- 
nomic problems mainly by con- 
ferring power to solve them on 
the executive branch, notably 
on the President himself. 

Although the emergency is 
less acute today, the consen- 
sus seems to be that President 
Roosevelt’s popularity is as 
great as ever. Last week 


Frank R. Kent, seasoned Washington 
correspondent of The Baltimore Sun 
and tart critic of many Roosevelt poli- 
cies, declared: “Today, it is as plain as 
last April that if an election were held 
Mr. Roosevelt would get more votes, 
carry more States, than he did in 
1932.” 

During the late Summer and Fall, 
predictions were made that Congress 
would reassert its authority, retrieve 
its powers, and break loose from Presi- 
dential control. Now political prophets 
forecast that the President may domi- 
nate this session much as he dominated 
the last. 


OPPOSITION: Fundamentally, of 
course, the President’s power rests on 
the huge majority his party enjoys in 
both chambers. The Senate, with a 
membership of 96, will have 60 Demo- 
crats, 35 Republicans, and 1 Farmer- 
Laborite when it convenes. The House, 
with a membership of 435, will have 
313 Democrats, 116 Republicans, 5 


INTERNATIONAL 


Washed Without and Dusted Within, 
A Renovated Capitol Awaits Congress 


Farmer-Laborites, and one vacancy. 

In these circumstances, it would be 
futile for the Republicans to sponsor a 
legislative program of their own or to 
struggle against any measure on which 
the Democrats were united, and for 
which the President chose to use the 
enormous weight of his personal pres- 
tige. The situation tends to discourage 
organized Republican opposition. So 
does the fact that the Republican party 
is badly split on the Roosevelt recovery 
program. Even some members of the 
conservative wing like parts of it. Many 
members of the progressive wing are 
definitely NIRA-minded. 

The one course open to the Republi- 
cans, therefore, is to wait for the ad- 
ministration to make obvious mistakes, 
then pounce on them and convert them 
into political capital for the elections 
next November, when the people will 
choose a third of the Senate and an en- 
tirely new House. 

The watchful-waiting course was de- 
cided upon by Republican leaders, ap- 

parently with the endorsement 
of former President Hoover, in 
a series of conferences at 
Washington last week. Repub- 
licans in touch with Palo Alto 
quote him as advising his par- 
ty to wait for the administra- 
tion to “accumulate some er- 
rors.” 


OPPONENTS: Individual 
Republicans, however, in both 
the conservative and progres- 
Sive camps, doubtless will at- 
tack the Roosevelt program in 
whole or in part. 

In the conservative camp, 
Senator L. J. Dickinson of 
Iowa, ruddy, white-haired, is 
preparing a bill to scrap the 
National Recovery Adminis- 
tration, lock, stock, and bar- 
rel. Senator Henry D. Hatfield 
of West Virginia, legislator, 
doctor, and lawyer, has de- 
nounced the “ghastly folly” of 
Roosevelt’s “industrial regi- 
mentation” and would throw 
the whole business overboard. 

In the same Republican con- 
servative camp are Senators 
Thomas D. Schall of Minneso- 
ta, one of the two blind mem- 
bers of the upper house, who 
calls Franklin D. Roosevelt 
‘‘Frankenstein;’’ David A. 
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Reed, the cerebral, aristocratic mem- 
ber from Pennsylvania, and Frederic 
C. Walcott of Connecticut, one of Mr. 
Hoover’s close friends. There, too, are 
to be found such influential Represen- 
tatives as James W. Wadsworth of New 
York, arch-enemy of prohibition, and 
James M. Beck of Pennsylvania, self- 
appointed authority on the Constitu- 
tion. 

All these Republicans hope that con- 
servative Democrats will echo their ar- 
guments against the Roosevelt revolu- 
tion. In particular they rely on Sena- 
tor Carter Glass of Virginia, who is 
still a two-fisted fighter, though he will 
be 76 next Thursday, and who detests 
President Roosevelt’s whole program 
of currency management. 

Until the President announced his sil- 
ver purchase plan last week (see page 
22), Congress was expected to bom- 
bard the administration more heavily 
from the Left than the Right. It was 
assumed that Democrats like Senator 
Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma and Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler of Montana would join 
forces with progressive Republicans like 
Senator Gerald P. Nye of North Dako- 
ta in a demand that the President use 
powers given him by the special session 
to inflate the currency. Now, Washing- 
ton believes, some of the guns of this 
group have been temporarily spiked 
with silver. 

The progressive Left is therefore ex- 
pected to lie low and content itself with 
minor sniping. Senator Bronson Cut- 
ting of New Mexico, a progressive Re- 
publican, will fight for increased pay- 
ments to veterans. Senator Robert M. 
La Follette of Wisconsin believes the 
administration’s public works program 
is too small. Senator William E. Borah 
of Idaho would restore the teeth ex- 
tracted from the Anti-trust Laws last 
Spring. 

At least one Progressive Republican 
seems to have swallowed the New Deal 
entire. 

“T find that the masses are standing 
by the laws and by the President,” says 
Senator Hiram Johnson of California. 
“Incidentally, that is where I am.” 


LEADERS: Vice President John N. 
Garner (see page 14), will wield the 
gavel that will summon the Senators of 
the Seventy-third Congress to their red 
mahogany desks. Except when he votes 
to break a tie, the Senate’s presiding 
officer has comparatively little power. 
Yet his personal influence in the lohhy 
on occasions may be decisive. 

The presiding officer of the House, 
Speaker Henry T. Rainey, Illinois Dem- 
ocrat, has a great deal of power. House 
rules permit him to surrender the gavel 
to a substitute, take the floor, and fight 
for or against a given measure. He 
also has a hand in organizing mem- 
bers of his party for and against ques- 
tions before the House. 

With his flowing black bow tie, burly 
shoulders, shock of silvery hair, and 
black, dropped-bowl pipe, Speaker Rai- 
ney has been a familiar figure in Wash- 
ington for 30 years. He has served 
with distinction in fifteen Congresses 
and undoubtedly will be an outstanding 
member of his sixteenth. 





Joseph F’. Byrns of Tennessee, House 
majority leader, will assist him in 
whipping Democratic members into 
line. Amusing and kindly, Represen- 
tative Byrns is popular rather than 
strong. When he became chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, he an- 
nounced that he would run it in a 
“folksey” way. He is a mild inflation- 
ist, an expert on government finances, 
and a practicing lawyer who refuses to 
accept corporations as clients. 

While the Democrats are following 
Representatives Rainey and Byrns, reg- 
ular Republicans will follow the House 
minority leader, Bertrand H. Snell of 
New York. Representative Snell’s ad- 
mirers do not call him brilliant; they 
call him solid, and praise him for his 
conservatism. Chunky, with heavy fea- 
tures, well-tailored, he looks like a man 
who has made a comfortable fortune 
in the banking and utility businesses, 
and he has. 

In the Senate, the majority leader 
will be Joseph T. Robinson of Arkan- 
sas; the minority leader, Charles L. 
McNary of Oregon. 

Scrappy Joe Robinson is not only the 
nominal leader but also, as Woodrow 
Wilson once called him, the “real moral 
and intellectual leader” of the Demo- 
crats in the Senate. Although a con- 
servative, he is a faithful Roosevelt 
lieutenant. Physically, he used to be 
the strongest man in the upper house. 
His chest has always been barrel- 
shaped; nowadays his middle is too. 
His hobby is outdoor sports, particularly 
golf and duck shooting. 

Senator McNary’s hobby is horticul- 
ture. His cherry, pear, and walnut or- 
chards are the pride of Salem, his home 
town. After canny experiments, he 
developed the “Imperial” prune, the 
largest ever grown. Spare, of medium 
height, he is one of the Senate’s best- 
dressed members. His tendency is to 
take things as they come. Defeated 
for the Oregon Supreme Court by only 
one vote in 1914, he outraged his fol- 
lowers by not contesting the count. At 
the moment, he is an ideal leader for 
the divided Republicans, since he chums 
with both the progressives and the con- 
servatives. For this reason, enemies 
call him a straddler, but a defender 
once said of him: “It takes courage to 
straddle a fence in politics—and get 
shot at from both sides.” 


CONGRESSWOMAN: A noteworthy 
newcomer in Congress will be Mrs. Isa- 
bella Greenway, 46, sole Representative 
from Arizona, who was chosen at a 
special election in October. 

She is certain to be a frequent visitor 
at the White House, for she is a close 
friend of the Roosevelts, has known 
Mrs. Roosevelt since childhood, and 
was a bridesmaid at her wedding in 
1905. 

High-spirited, talented, and ener- 
getic, she runs mines, two ranches, two 
or three houses, a hotel, and a South- 
ern California air-line. 

She has done much relief work 
among veterans. In Tucson they call 
her “Mother Superior.” 


PROBLEMS: Many of the Roose- 
velt recovery agencies, the NRA, AAA, 
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and so on, have provoked widespread 
controversy. If it wished, Congress, 
holding the power of the purse, could 
wreck them simply by withholding ap- 
propriations for their work. 

Besides the appropriation bills, the 
principal problems waiting for the eon- 
sideration of Congress are the follow- 
ing: 

Taxes: Congress certainly will mod- 
ify the taxes on alcoholic beverages 
(see page 8) to raise as much rev- 
enue as it can without encouraging 
bootlegging. The Income Tax laws 
also will be rebuilt to stop large tax- 
payers from dodging through its crev- 
ices. 

Inflation: The President’s gold-pur- 
chase and silver-purchase policies may 
be attacked by some conservatives be- 
cause they go too far, and by some rad- 
icals because they do not go far enough 
toward inflation. Bills designed to al- 
ter these policies may be introduced. 

Veterans: Last week an American 
Legion delegation, calling at the White 
House, asked President Roosevelt to 
support measures restoring about one- 
fourth of the benefits of which veterans 
were deprived last Spring in the special 
session. 

Securities: Government regulation of 
the stock and commodity exchanges 
was discussed when the Truth-in-Se- 
curities Act, passed by the special ses- 
sion, was being written. Exchange reg- 
ulation will bob up again, as will the 
liability clauses of the Securities Act, 
which some authorities think too dras- 
tic. 

Pure Foods: Rexford Guy Tugwell, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture and 
Left-Wing Brain Truster, is sponsoring 
a bill to tighten regulations applying 
to advertising and other claims made 
for drugs, foods, and cosmetics. 

Banking: There may be some dis- 
cussion of the Glass-Steagall Banking 
Act which, among other things, di- 
vorced commercial from investment 
banking and set up a system of in- 
suring deposits. But Senator Glass ex- 
pects no large alterations. 

Transportation: Joseph B. Eastman, 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 
has been working on plans for consol- 
idating and regulating phases of the 
nation’s public transportation system. 
He is expected to submit a report to 
the coming session. 

Salaries: As the special session di- 
rected, four public bodies—the RFC, 
the Federal Reserve Board, the Power 
Commission, and the Trade Commis- 
sion—will report to the Senate on the 
salaries paid by corporations under 
their supervision. New Dealers dis- 
approve of high salaries for corpora- 
tion executives, and Congress is looking 
for ways to prune them. 

Investigations: The majority seldom 
finds it expedient to oppose a minority 
proposal for an investigation. Senator 
Reed predicts that the coming session 
will thoroughly investigate the way the 
laws passed last Spring have been put 
into effect. 

Speaker Rainey does not expect a 
momentous session. He prophesies 
that Congress will wind up its tasks 
and adjourn by May 1. 
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ACME WIDE WORLD INTERNATIONAL 
Party Leaders of the Seventy-Third Congress: (Left to Right) Senator Joseph Robinson and 
Rep. Joseph Byrns, Democrats; Rep. Bertrand Snell and Senator Charles McNary, Republicans 
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Tacking Down a new Carpet on the Rostrum of the Senate Chamber, Where Vice Presi- 
dent Garner Presides. The Senate, Unlike the House, is Never Photographed in Session 





Members of the House Ways and Means and Senate Finance Committees Leaving the White 
House After Conference on Liquor Taxes: (Left to Right) Hill, Doughton, King, Harrison 
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RECOVERY: Government Digs Deep Into Private 


Enterprise, Creating new Agencies With Broad Powers 


“This is an emergency in the solu- 
tion of which no one knows on what 
fronts we may want to move,” said 
Harry L. Hopkins last week. “If the 
occasion warranted and the necessity 
of the case required, there will be no 
hesitancy to use our other powers.” 

The lively head of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration (FERA) 
and the Civil Works Administration 
(CWA) was speaking as president of 
the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation 
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Hugh Johnson Found “A Perfectly 
Absurd Situation” in Public Works 


(FSRC). This government-manned 
company was chartered in Delaware, 
favorite State of private incorporators, 
Oct. 4, for the purpose of buying sup- 
plies for the unemployed and of sup- 
porting farm prices. 

It has already operated in several 
commodities. Its attempts to “peg” the 
price of butter, much as Mr. Hoover’s 
ill-fated Farm Board tried to support 
wheat and cotton prices, recently in- 
spired a rush by farmers to churn milk 
into butter. A sudden glut in the mar- 
ket resulted, with consequent hardship 
to the whole dairy business. 

The terms of the company’s charter 
were not disclosed until last week. They 
gave FSRC such wide and handsome 
powers that they can be used to put the 
government into any kind of business. 
It was these powers that Mr. Hopkins 
was discussing. The all-embracing pro- 
visions of the charter were drafted by 
Jerome Frank, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration’s liberal-minded 
counsel and friend of Prof. Rexford 
Guy Tugwell, Left-Wing leader of the 
Brain Trust. 

While conservatives shuddered at the 
implications involved in FSRC’s pros- 
pective scope, impressive things were 


happening in other principalities of the 
New Deal: 


® By executive order, President Roose- 
velt broadened the personnel and pow- 
ers of the National Emergency Coun- 
cil (NEC). He had appointed its ten 
members three weeks ago, to coordi- 
nate the activities of the complicated 
brood of recovery agencies, administra- 
tions, boards, and bureaus, and to serve 
as a clearing-house of information on 
the recovery campaign. Last week, he 
added three new members, and gave 
NEC authority to enforce NRA and 
AAA edicts. 

The President expects “that operation 
under the council will save the Federal 
Treasury a very large sum of money,” 
by using “a single field organization in- 
stead of separate ones for each emer- 
gency agency.” Political observers 
noted that replacement of volunteer 
local units by NEC’s appointees will 
give the President a potent patronage 
whip with which to warm the seats of 
disobedient Democrats in the coming 
session. 


® Scarcely a week passes without some 
new recovery agency being added to 
what Alfred E. Smith sarcastically calls 
the New Deal’s “Alphabet Soup.” The 
latest is EHF'A, The Electric Home and 
Farm Authority, Inc., (offspring of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority), created 
by executive order of the President. It 
will be officially baptized next week, 
when its charter is filed in Delaware. 

The aim of EHFA is to develop a 
sort of perpetual motion in TVA’s 
power program. Starting with $1,000,- 
000 from the public works fund and 
$10,000,000 of credit from the RFC, 
EHF A will finance purchases of elec- 
trical appliances—ranges, refrigera- 
tors, toasters, heaters, vacuum cleaners, 
curlers, and the like—by residents in 
TVA’s seven-State province. 

Appliance prices must be lowered in 
order to stimulate sales. More appli- 
ances in use will mean more electricity 
bought from TVA. Greater current 
consumption will mean lower electric 
rates. Lower rates will mean wider use 
of appliances—and there the circle 
closes. 


® The President issued a third executive 
order last week. It extended the Blue 
Eagle re-employment agreements for 
another four months to May 1. By that 
time, all industry will be under NRA 
codes, the President hopes. The Blue 
Eagle agreements being, in theory, vol- 
untary, Mr. Roosevelt phrased his or- 
der so that he was “inviting” those 
trades and industries not yet codified 
“to join with me.” 

On his desk last week, along with 
record-breaking Christmas mail, was a 
pile of no less than 50 new codes sent 
from NRA headquarters. When the 


President finds time to sign them, his 
action will bring the total number of 
codes in operation to 225. Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson, NRA’s overworked Ad- 
ministrator, declared: “We expect to 
have 80 or 85% employed under fin- 
ished codes by the end of the year.” 


® Milk continues to spatter the heels 
of the AAA. Henry A. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who conscientious- 
ly shoulders most of AAA’s problems, 
terminated the Chicago milk-marketing 
agreement—the first to be formulated 
and now the first to go. This agree- 
ment was sponsored by George N. 
Peek, recently transferred from com- 
mand of AAA to a foreign trade as- 
signment. It had made nothing but 
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Harry Hopkins: “Aw, That’s 
Just Some More Adjectives” 


trouble, and Mr. Wallace forthwith 
proceeded to undo what Mr. Peek had 
done. 

While AAA studied plans for con- 
trolling milk production and levying 
$30,000,000 in processing taxes to pay 
dairy farmers bonuses, Mr. Wallace lis- 
tened to a farm delegation demanding 
that AAA be expanded to include a 
$200,000,000 program for improving 
milk and beef prices. Chester C. Davis, 
AAA’s new chief and Mr. Wallace’s 
right-hand man, was busy getting ready 
to sign up cotton planters for a cut in 
their 1934-1935 crop. 


® Complaints began to pour into the of- 
fices of the Civil Works Administra- 
tion that men were quitting work in in- 
dustries and farms to get jobs, and 
higher pay, with CWA. 

When General Johnson heard that 
CWA’s wages were higher than those 
provided in some of his industrial codes, 
he snorted about “A perfectly absurd 
situation.” When he was told that Har- 
ry L. Hopkins, CWA’s Administrator, 
maintained that CWA paid “decent sub- 
sistence wages, nothing more,” the vol- 
canic General exclaimed: “Aw, that’s 
just some more a“tctives.” 
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Eugene Talmadge, autocratic Gover- 
nor of Georgia, who has tied the State’s 
relief work into a tricky political knot, 
flatly accused CWA of enticing farm 
hands away from their jobs. Mr. Hop- 
kins, who can match epithets with the 
best epitheters in Washington, re- 
marked: 

“All that guy is after is headlines. He 
doesn’t contribute a dime, but he’s al- 
ways yapping.” 


CHILD LABOR: Amendment Is 
Creeping Toward Ratification 


An issue that escaped being stillborn 
in 1924 and apparently stone dead by 
January, 1933, was discovered last 
week to be very much alive and kick- 
ing. The proposed Child Labor Amend- 
ment, which has been booted about by 
numerous State Legislatures, was rati- 
fied by four within six days. Maine, 
Minnesota, West Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania brought the total ratifications 
to 20 of the necessary 36. 

After the United States Supreme 
Court had twice declared Federal Child 
Labor Laws unconstitutional, an amend- 
ment was passed empowering Congress 
to make laws regulating the employ- 
ment of children. Unlike most amend- 
ments, it sets no limit on the time in 
which ratification has to be made. 

No other constitutional amendment 
in America’s history has suffered so 
many delays. In nine years only six 
States (Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Montana, and Wisconsin) 
ratified it; 26 States rejected it. Then 
in 1933 alone it was given the stamp of 
approval by fourteen States—six of 
them States which previously rejected 
it. 

New interest in the amendment is 
ascribed to several things. In Novem- 
ber, 1932, a woman in a brown tricorne 
hat described to a child labor confer- 
ence in Washington America’s steady 
return to child slavery with the depres- 
sion. 
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The following Spring this woman, 
Frances Perkins, became Secretary of 
Labor. For the first time since 1931, 
States were again considering the Child 
Labor Amendment. Some had quietly 
ratified it. The NRA promulgated its 
codes. The codes, which first seemed 
to make the amendment unnecessary, 
soon added impetus to ratification. Man- 
ufacturers, forced to pay children wages 
as high as adults, dropped their oppo- 
sition. Proponents of the amendment 
realized regulation of child labor will 
cease with expiration of the NRA codes 
in 1935, so they renewed agitation for 
the amendment and consequent per- 
manent regulation of child labor. Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt added her voice 
to their pleas. And ratifications rolled 
in. 

Surprisingly, none of the year’s rati- 
fications have been accompanied by 
Legislative scraps. They went largely 
unnoticed. Only Pennsylvania attracted 
wide attention—partly because the 
Legislature which passed the amend- 
ment failed to approve social legislation 
Gov. Gifford Pinchot considered more 
important, and partly because the Gov- 
ernor signed the ratification resolution 
in New York, where he is ill of shingles. 


LABOR: Presidential Order Gives 
National Board Legal Status 


Last Summer, when an epidemic of 
strikes swept the country, President 
Roosevelt appointed a National Labor 
Board, with Senator Robert F. Wagner 
(see cover) of New York at its head. 
Its function was to settle disputes and 
salve the sore spots. 

The Senator, who is a stocky, square- 
jawed man (a janitor’s son who has 
made labor problems his lifelong study) 
has been jumping about from strike 
to strike like a flea on a hot stove. But 
though his balm-dealing board has sent 
hundreds of thousands of employes back 
to work, its legal status has always 
been doubtful. 
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Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania Signing His State’s Ratifica- 






























tion of the Child Labor Amendment at a New York Hospital 








Last week the President dispelled the 
doubt by issuing an executive order 
which approved the board’s past ac- 
tions and both confirmed and redefined 
its functions. A similar order was pre- 
pared some time ago, but the harassed 
Senator Wagner lost it one day on his 
way to the White House. 

The new order, it was assumed, was 
issued to strengthen the board’s right 
arm in preparation for the battles it 
expects to fight in the courts against 
the Weirton Steel Co., and possibly the 
E. G. Budd Manufacturing Co., both of 
which recently defied it. Now the 
board has precise authority “to settle 
by mediation, conciliation or arbitra- 
tion all controversies between employ- 
ers and employes which tend to impede 
the purposes of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act.” 

Last week Senator Wagner pleaded 
with Philadelphia labor leaders not to 
call a general strike of the city’s deliv- 
ery and transportation unions. Despite 
his pleas, however, the strike was 
called, but after a few days it was 
called off. 


® A thousand serious-minded delegates 
of 21 railway labor unions met in Chi- 
cago during the week to draw up a 
program of labor legislation which will 
be submitted to Congress for enact- 
ment. 

They were addressed by Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, who de- 
scribed a study of the ill-effects of cuts 
in railway workers’ salaries; by Alex- 
ander F. Whitney, chairman of the 
Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion, who stressed the menace of tech- 
nological unemployment through re- 
placement of men with machines; and 
by George M. Harrison, vice-chairman 
of the association, who advocated ex- 
pelling the private banker from rail- 
way financing. 

The delegates approved the proposal 
that the banker be eliminated and that 
the Federal Government create a cred- 
it corporation to refinance railroads. 
They also approved a six-hour day with 
no pay reduction and a limit on the 
length of trains and the size of their 
crews. They decided to oppose any 
railroad consolidation program which 
fails to create employment to absorb 
the workers it displaces. 


LIQUOR: Old Controversy Over 
What Is Whisky Is Revived 


“Genuine pre-repeal stuff,” jocular 
New Yorkers boasted last week, pour- 
ing drinks for their friends. An an- 
nouncement by Dr. Shirley Wynne, 
Health Commissioner of their city, gave 
point to the wise-crack. 

Dr. Wynne analyzed 25 samples of 
legal whisky sold in New York. He 
found that twelve low-priced brands 
were composed of “less whisky than 
any self-respecting bootlegger would 
put in a blend, together with alcohol, 
rye flavoring, coloring matter, and 
water.” 


“Imitation whisky,” he called it. He 
declared it was ridiculous to sell it at 
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$3 or $3.50 a quart “when it could be 
made for 50 cents.” Of one brand he 
said: “If we’d got some of this from 
a bootlegger we’d have murdered him.” 

Following his statement, the New 
York Board of Health revised the Sani- 
tary Code to force whisky-makers dea!- 
ing in the city to label their products 
“straight,” “blended,” or “imitation,” 
according to their contents, which must 
be specified on the bottle. 

Some liquor dealers dismissed Dr. 
Wynne’s ordinances and utterances as 
“asinine” and “ignorant,” but other 
cities pricked up their ears and began 
to make their own investigations. 
When word of the New York analyses 
reached Washington, Joseph H. Choate 
Jr., Federal Alcohol Control Adminis- 
trator, declared that the Federal Gov- 
ernment hoped the distillers would 
regulate themselves, but that if neces- 
sary the government would revoke per- 
mits. 
At the moment, Federal officials deal- 
ing with the liquor question have more 
pressing things on their minds. 

The Department of Justice does not 
know whether or not to prosecute the 
thousands of cases throughout the 
United States pending from pre-repeal 
days for violation of the now defunct 
Volstead Act. Last week it asked the 
Supreme Court for guidance. The 
court decided that on Jan. 15 it would 
hear arguments on a test case, raised 
to determine whether violators of a law 
that is no longer a law should be pun- 
ished or forgiven. 

The State Department is busy hag- 
gling over our liquor imports. Last 
week its officials bargained with French 
diplomats in Washington. After long 
arguments, France agreed to quad- 
ruple her imports of American apples 
and pears and, in return, the United 
States agreed to double the 784,000- 
gallon import quota recently fixed for 
French intoxicants. Similar bargains 
will be negotiated with about twenty 
other countries, all of which are eager 
to help slake America’s thirst. 
Committee 


LIQUOR’ TAXES: Plans 
New Imposts to Help Fill Treasury 


The thousands who wonder where 
they are going to get money to pay 
their Christmas bills should appreciate 
the problem faced by the Ways and 
Means Committee in Washington last 
week. It had to decide, pending Con- 
gressional approval, out of which na- 
tional pockets it would seek to extract 
the huge sums needed to run the gov- 
ernment during the next fiscal year. 

The committee decided to patch up 
the income tax pocket, in which there 
are holes, as was disclosed in the 
Senate banking investigation. And it 
decided to explore the hip pocket 
where, after thirteen dry years, Amer- 
ica is again legally carrying its flask. 
Taxes on liquor had to be kept low 
enough so that vintners and distillers 
could deliver their goods at a price 
which would make bootlegging unat- 
tractive. Yet they had to be high 
enough to produce substantial income 
and replace $227,000,000 of special tax- 
es Which dried up when liquor came in. 
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By the end of the week a middle 
course seemed to have been decided 
upon. For whisky, gin, rum, and such, 
the committee felt that a $2 per gallon 
tax should be substituted for the pres- 
ent $1.10. If State Legislatures could 
be restrained from imposing too high 
taxes, good whisky should be obtain- 
able at from $1.50 to $2 a quart. 

Beer, the mellow, new, intoxicating 
brand, was allowed to go along at the 
same rate as the non-intoxicating 3.2 
—$5 a barrel. Table wines (under 14% 
alcohol), which California grape grow- 
ers hope to make popular, are sched- 
uled at only 10 cents a gallon. Strong- 
er wines, which have been “laced” with 
brandy (such as port and sherry) and 
have an alcoholic content of between 
21% and 24%, will be taxed 40 cents a 
gallon. 

These imposts are expected to yield 
between $150,000,000 and $500,000,000, 
depending on the amount of alcohol the 
country decides to absorb. 


ROOSEVELTS: 
Restored to War Objectors 


Citizenship Is 


In 1868, three years after the Civil 
War, President Andrew Johnson re- 
stored citizenship to those who had re- 
sisted the United States in the war. But 
some 1,500 persons convicted of draft- 
evasion or opposing American partici- 
pation in the World War went without 
citizenship until lest week, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt pardoned them. 

“Persons convicted under the Espion- 
age Act and the Selective Draft Act 
. . . have paid the penalty the law im- 
posed on them,” the President an- 
nounced on Christmas Eve. “The Emer- 
gency that made it necessary to punish 
them has long expired. Accordingly I 
have issued a Christmas amnesty proc- 
lamation extending full pardon to all 
persons who were convicted of such 
war-time offenses, and who have com- 
plied with the sentences imposed on 
them.” 


® Informality has long been a keynote 
of the Roosevelt family’s activities. 
The White House Christmas celebration 
provided no exception. 

Festivities began Friday afternoon 
when the President summoned the 
White House clerical force to his office 
and presented each with an auto- 
graphed book. Sunday afternoon the 
precedent-breaking President was host 
at two receptions unique in White 
House history. The corps of house- 
hold servants and their families were 
guests at one, and White House police 
and chauffeurs and their families at the 
other. 

Sunday evening he read Dickens’s “A 
Christmas Carol” aloud to those mem- 
bers of his family who were in Wash- 
ington—Mrs. Roosevelt; Mrs. Sara Del- 
ano Roosevelt, his mother; Mrs. Dora 
Forbes, his aunt; John and Franklin 
Jr., his sons; Mrs. Curtis Dall, his 
daughter; and Buzzie and Sistie Dall, 
his grandchildren. Later he directed 
the trimming of one of the White House 
Christmas trees and supervised the 


hanging of stockings at his fireplace. 

Christmas morning the Dall children 
opened their stockings at their grand- 
father’s bedside. Later the entire fam- 
ily attended church. 


© At the wedding in New York of Mrs. 
June Hamilton Rhodes and F. D. San- 
ford, the minister reached the point in 
the ceremony where he asked who was 
to give the bride away. Mrs. Roose- 
velt rose from a front pew and placed 
the bride’s hand in that of the bride- 
groom. Her part in the ceremony had 
been kept a secret. The bride’s mother, 
a close friend of the First Lady since 
1928, when both participated in Alfred 
E. Smith’s Presidential campaign, was 
in California and unable to attend the 
service. She had asked Mrs. Roose- 
velt to present the bride. 


% 
NEWS IN BRIEF: One-Cent Fine 
Gives Uncle Sam Lot of Work 


The United States Government last 
week received a check for one cent. 
Della Reader, sentenced on a narcotic 
charge last February to spend a year 
and a day in the Alderson, W. Va., 
women’s reformatory, and fined one 
cent, paid up. That check has a long 
road to travel. It must be entered on 
the clerk of court’s books, deposited 
with the Collector of Internal Revenue, 
who issues a certificate of deposit for 
the court record. Then it must be sent 
to Washington for clearance and for 
review by the Bureau of Budget. 

Maine: The Maine Legislature has 
adjourned and left the State constitu- 
tionally dry. Gov. Louis J. Brann asked 
for a bill to legalize hard liquor for 
“medicinal and mechanical purposes 
and the arts.” But efforts to enact a 
measure to meet this demand were un- 
successful. It was decided to resubmit 
the problem to the voters next Septem- 
ber. 


® Governor Brann’s first veto was given 
to a bill which he had originally spon- 
sored. It would have authorized him to 
appoint another aide. The Governor 
wanted to have Phillips H. Lord, radio 
entertainer, on his staff with Rudy 
Vallee and Gene Tunney. There has 
been much opposition in Maine to the 
appointment of “crooners, prizefighters, 
and vaudeville actors” to official posi- 
tions. The Legislature voted to sustain 
the veto, 115 to 18. 

Raid: Chicago police last week went 
after three gunmen, two of whom es- 
caped in June, 1932, from the La Salle 
County Jail, where they were being held 
on suspicion of robbing the Union Na- 
tional Bank of Ottawa. They were Sam 
Ginsburg, Louis Katzwitz, the bank 
robbers, and Charles Tattlebaum. Cor- 
nered in their hideout, the three put up 
a fight with pistols, machine guns, and 
shotguns. Twenty expert marksmen of 
the police returned fire. When the 
shooting ceased, and the smoke cleared, 
the police found their three men lying 
dead on the floor of a room filled with 
firearms and bullet-proof vests. 
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First Photograph of the President’s Cabinet in Session at the White House: (Clockwise From 
Mr. Roosevelt) Woodin, Cummings, Swanson, Wallace, Perkins, Roper, Ickes, Farley, Dern, Hull 
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Mrs. Harrison Williams of New York, Selected by Paris Oscar Johnston, Head of AAA Cotton Pool, Watches 
Designers as the Best Dressed Woman in America The Market on Department of Agriculture Ticker 
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AN-AMERICA: Permanent Peace Pledged 


By Delegates in Last Days of Montevideo Conference 


“Viva peace! Viva peace forever!” 

Joyful shouts echoed last week 
through the red-carpeted, richly paneled 
chamber in the Legislative Palace at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, where the sev- 
enth Pan-American Conference has 
been in session. Bolivia and Paraguay 
had agreed to an eleven-day truce in 
their bloody war, waged for seventeen 
months in the swamps of the Gran 
Chaco at a cost of more than 30,000 
fatalities and millions of treasure. 

But almost before the shouting died 
away, Bolivia, embittered by recent re- 
verses, accused Paraguayans of treach- 
erously capturing four strongholds, in- 
cluding the Bolivian base at Fort Mu- 
noz, after the truce became effective. 
Paraguay roundly maintained that her 
troops acted before the armistice hour. 

Despite this wrangling, both sides 
appeared ready to send representatives 
to Montevideo to negotiate a permanent 
peace. 

If a peace is signed, diplomats feel 
the credit must be split three ways. 
The conference, which worked for the 
armistice, will be considered a huge 
success in South America. The League 
of Nations, which sent a Chaco Com- 
mission and first persuaded the warring 
parties to submit their differences to 
arbitration, will gain prestige. Lastly, 
the reputation of Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State and chairman of the American 
delegation, will be enhanced. Mr. Hull 
helped break the deadlock by dispatch- 
ing strongly worded telegrams to Presi- 
dents Eusebio Ayala of Paraguay and 
Daniel Salamanca of Bolivia. 

As the conference entered its final 
stage, its members could also claim sub- 
stantial progress in other directions. An 
important resolution was adopted deny- 
ing the right of any State to intervene 
in the affairs of another. 

For years South Americans have de- 
nounced the “Colossus of the North” 
as too prone to land marines in little 
countries. In Latin America, military 
activities of the United States in Mexi- 
co, Panama, Nicaragua, and in the 
Caribbean have aroused grave appre- 
hensions. Consequently there were 
many bitter smiles among the Spanish- 
speaking delegates when Secretary 
Hull last week tried to shunt the non- 
intervention resolution into a commit- 
tee. They remembered that Charles 
Evans Hughes, head of the American 
delegation to the 1928 conference, had 
succeeded in sidetracking a similar reso- 
lution. 

Supported by excited orators from 
Cuba, Haiti, and Nicaragua, the con- 
ference this time pressed the resolution 
to a vote. Then Mr. Hull gave them a 
stunning surprise. Accepting his de- 
feat gracefully, the white-haired Ten- 


tion under the Roosevelt administra- 
tion,” he said positively. 

Cheering followed. Only one delega- 
tion looked glum. Cuban delegates 
maintain that Mr. Roosevelt’s action in 
sending American warships to Havana 
this year was intervention in the fullest 
sense of the word. But the cheers in 
general predominated, voicing the hope 
of two continents for a New Deal in 
inter-American relations. 

Next day Mr. Hull again warmed all 
hearts by announcing that the Ameri- 
can delegation would sign the treaty 
guaranteeing equal nationality rights 
to women. When the conference passed 
the resolution the previous week the 
United States had abstained from vot- 
ing—it was thought because of a row 
between rival American feminist 
groups. Mr. Hull’s right-about-face, 
which came on order from the White 
House, swung the United States into 
line with her twenty sister republics, all 
of whom probably will adopt the treaty. 
One of the major effects will be to re- 
store to many women the nationality 
they lost through marriage to foreign- 
ers. 

Other conference accomplishments to 
date include the extension of the Ar- 
gentine anti-war pact, previously signed 
by seven nations (including Paraguay), 
to include eight more. The new signa- 
tures were not all recorded but are 
promised. Mr. Hull’s plan for general 
tariff reductions between Pan-Ameri- 
can nations was also adopted. Although 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull Seated Next to the Wife of Presi- 


The conference failed to adopt Uru- 
guay’s proposal for an immediate tar- 
iff truce and also sidestepped the deli- 
cate question of Latin-American debts. 
Yet delegates believed they more than 
justified their expense accounts. 

The Montevideo meeting produced 
fully as much oratory as the London 
Economic and World Disarmament 
Conferences. But it aiso achieved real 
accomplishments. 


IRELAND: Court Orders Release 
Of O’Duffy, Blue Shirt Leader 


Ireland is not hanging men and wom- 
en for the wearing of the blue. 

Sunday of last week police arrested 
Gen. Eoin O’Duffy (see cover), leader 
of the United Ireland (opposition) party, 
at Wesport, County Mayo, where he 
was addressing a meeting and wearing 
in public the cornflower blue shirt of 
the proscribed Young Ireland move- 
ment. 

Monday, General O’Duffy stayed at 
Wesport police barracks. Tuesday 
night he was “smuggled” to Dublin and 
into Arbour Hill prison. Wednesday, 
the United Ireland party applied for a 
writ of habeas corpus. And last Thurs- 
day the High Court in Dublin ordered 
General O’Duffy released. Justice John 
O’Byrne could only conclude that ‘“‘he 
was arrested because he was speaking 
to some people while wearing a blue 
shirt.” 

This Irish comedy in five acts was a 
distressing blow to Eamon de Valera’s 
government. With a majority of only 
one in the Dail Eireann, de Valera has 
taken stern measures to put down the 
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dent Terra of Uruguay, at Banquet for Pan-American Delegates 


opposition and quiet General O’Duffy, 
its leader. He made membership in 
O’Duffy’s Fascist-tinged, blue-shirted 


no «late has been set for the negotiation 
of the treaties under this plan, delegates 
fee]. that tariff relief is in sight. 


nesseean voted affirmatively, with cer- 
tain technical reservations. 
“No government need fear interven- 
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Young Ireland organization illegal. Per- 
force O’Duffy dissolved the group. 

The authorities were hard put to it 
to find a reason for his arrest. Wearing 
a blue shirt or a shirt of any other 
color is no crime in Ireland, and 
O’Duffy could hardly be accused of be- 
longing to an organization which does 
not exist. So his detention was asked, 
because he was “suspected” of belong- 
ing to an illegal organization. Justice 
O’Byrne refused to accept the “sus- 
picion” story. 

O’Duffy was freed, and Ireland en- 
joyed a good laugh, which turned to 
bewilderment as the General was sum- 
moned before a military tribunal on 
charges of inciting the murder of de 
Valera. 






JAPAN: Scion of Sun Goddess 
Welcomed With Ancient Rites 


A blast of sirens at dawn last Sat- 
urday startled more than 5,000,000 resi- 
dents of Tokyo out of their slumber. 
A second blast lifted them out of their 
beds and set them babbling with ex- 
citement. It meant that the Empress 
of Japan had borne the Emperor a 
son. 

The seven-pound baby, squalling an- 
gry protest against his entrance into 
the world, thus became the direct heir 
to the imperial throne. If he survives, 
he will be Japan’s 125th Son of Heav- 
en. The first, Jimmu Tenno, reputedly 
the great-great-great grandson of the 
Japanese Sun Goddess, is supposed to 
have founded the empire in 660 B.C. 

The Japanese hailed the royal birth 
as the happiest event in years. They 
had awaited the coming of a male heir 
since 1924, when Hirohito, then Crown 
Prince, married the handsome Princess 
Nagako of the House of Kuni. Four 
daughters arrived, one of whom died— 
but daughters cannot inherit the throne. 
Many Japanese last week were pre- 
pared to hear only one siren blast, an- 
nouncing another female child. 

Radio quickly spread the glad tiding 
to millions throughout the empire. 
Within an hour a reverent crowd gath- 
ered in the plaza in front of the grace- 
ful double bridge spanning the moat 
of the ornate white-marble palace. 

Congratulations followed. Across the 
bridge hurried foreign diplomats, 
clothed in striped trousers, silk hats, 
and morning coats. They found the 
members of the imperial household 
dressed in the same garb, which had 
been prescribed several days before in 
anticipation of the imperial confine- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, Admiral Kantaro Suzuki, 
the Imperial Chamberlain, was pre- 
senting the inattentive infant with a 
sword in accordance with centuries- 
old rites. The weapon symbolizes the 
hewcomer’s vitality and is considered) 
capable of warding off evil. The gift 
of the Emperor, it will remain in his 
son’s possession throughout life. 

Court attendants versed in ancient 
Japanese lore prepared to choose a 
name for the little Crown Prince. The 
chosen name is written by the Em- 
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Three Princesses Who now Have a Little Brother to Make Japan Happy 


peror on a sheet of white paper and 
carried ceremoniousiy to its owner 
seven days after birth. A happy des- 
tiny for the child is insured by a cere- 
monial bath, during which court sages 
read aloud from musty books and 
musicians twang an archaic bow. 

After these ceremonies, Shinto priests 
appear before their shrines and duly 
report the birth and name of the infant 
to the ancestors and deities of the im- 
perial line. 

But long before his birth, hoary tra- 
ditions had already surrounded the 
heir. Last month Empress Nagako 
donned the sacred obi, a girdle of finest 
white silk twelve feet long, which had 
been purified at priestly rites. The 
garment, according to Japanese tradi- 
tion, insures an easy birth and a 
healthy child. 

The royal pair and millions of their 
subjects had prayed diligently that the 
child might be a son. During the lat- 
ter weeks priests and old women had 
read numerous portents which seemed 
to augur that the universal hope would 
be fulfilled. Even a turtle which 
emerged from the sea was hailed joy- 
fully as an indication that the child 
would have wisdom and long life. 

Emperor Hirohito, today a slim, ac- 
tive man of 32, became Emperor on the 
death of his father, Yoshihito, on 
Christmas Day, 1926. Although a mili- 
tary clique now seems to be shaping 
his nation’s destiny, the Emperor's 
power—when he chooses to use it—is 
still absolute. As Supreme Command- 
er of the Army and Navy, political head 
of Japan, chief High Priest of Shinto, 
the State religion, and descendant of 
the Sun Goddess, his status in the em- 
pire approaches that of divinity. 

His love match with the present Em- 
press, two years his junior, defied the 
wishes of many venerable advisers. Like 
him, she is fond of outdoor sports, she 
is an accomplished musician, with a 
taste for Beethoven and Chopin, and is 
known to her subjects as a gracious, 
charitable sovereign. Their living 
daughters are the Princesses Teru, 8; 
Taka, 4; and Yori, 2. 


The joy that was reflected in the 
crowded, flag-decked streets of Japa- 
nese cities even found its way into the 
prisons. Hundreds of pallid inmates 
confidently expected the happy Emperor 
to reduce their sentences. 

Probably few Japanese were more 
delighted than Prince Chichibu, the old- 
est of the Emperor’s three brothers, 
who until last week had been the heir 
presumptive. Court gossip had it that 
Chichibu, who was educated in Eng- 
land, dreaded the day when he might 
be called to the throne. 


GERMANY: Nearly Half Million 
“Unfit” Will Be Sterilized 


Germany continues to astound the 
world. 

After Jan. 1, by decree of Chancellor 
Hitler, compulsory sterilization of the 
“unfit” members of society will become 
the law. Semi-official estimates pub- 
lished last week in the Reich revealed 
that the decree will affect the lives of 
400,000 men and women. The announce- 
ment brought a blast of sharp criticism 
from Pope Pius XI. 

Promulgated last July, the law “for 
the avoidance of hereditary diseases in 
posterity” applies to cases of imbecility, 
chronic insanity, epilepsy, St. Vitus 
dance, blindness, deafness, chronic al- 
coholism, and severe physical deform- 
ity. Figures published last week stated 
that 200,000 congenital idiots, 20,000 
maniac-depressives, and 10,000 alco- 
holics are now under treatment in Ger- 
many. 

Under the new law, physicians must 
report all “unfit” persons to a “heredi- 
tary health court” consisting of a judge 
and two physicians, one of whom must 
be a eugenist. During the coming year 
1,700 such courts will be established 
throughout the country, and 27 eugenic 
supreme courts of appeal. The sen- 
tence of the courts of appeal will be 
final and will be carried out, if neces- 
sary, by force. 

If “unfit” strains can be eliminated, a 
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great saving will ultimately be effected 
by the German State. The cost of the 
project is estimated at 14,000,000 marks 
(more than $5,000,000), while the pres- 
ent annual cost to the German tax- 
payer for the support of these patients 
is estimated at between $100,000,000 
and $300,000,000. 

An intelligence test has been pre- 
pared by the German Government to 
determine feeble-mindedness. “What 
form of State do we have now?” “What 
are the German postage rates?” ‘Who 
discovered America?” “What is boil- 
ing water?” Ignorance of these matters 
may be sufficient to dash the hopes of 
German would-be parents. 

Denmark, in 1929, was the first coun- 
try to adopt a national sterilization law. 
In the United States, 27 States now 
have such laws, applicable largely to 
the insane, feeble-minded, syphilitics, 
and habitual sex criminals. The opera- 
tion, which is very minor in the case 
of men, does not impair the patient’s 
sex life. Since 1907, when the first 
such law went into effect in Indiana, 
more than 15,000 individuals have been 
sterilized in this country. 

In his annual Christmas address to 
the College of Cardinals and Roman 
Prelates, Pope Pius said the new Ger- 
man law was contrary to religious 
teachings as set forth in a Papal decree 
of 1931 and in the encyclical “Castii 
Connubii” (Chaste Wedlock). 


REICHSTAG: Nazis Ask Legal Reform 


When Court Frees Communists 


Almost three months to the day af- 
ter it started, the trial of the five men 
accused of firing the German Reichs- 
tag Building in Berlin came to an end 
last week. 

Early Saturday morning the defend- 
ants—Marinus van der Lubbe, Dutch 
ex-Communist; Ernst Torgler, former 
Communist leader of the Reichstag, 
and the three Bulgarian Communists, 
Dimitroff, Popoff, and Taneff—filed into 
the crowded but hushed courtroom at 
Leipzig. Shortly thereafter five red- 
robed judges marched briskly in and 
raised their hands in the Nazi salute, 
which was returned by the audience 
dotted with Storm Troopers. 

Then Judge Wilhelm Buenger de- 
livered the verdict. 

Van der Lubbe was guilty. Torgler, 
accused of conspiring with van der 
Lubbe, was acquitted. The Bulgarians 
—although Communists and, as such, 
potential enemies of the Nazis—were 
also acquitted. 

The court dismissed as absurd the 
charge that the Nazis themselves 
burned the buildings. It was held defi- 
nitely a Communist plot—a signal for 
that party to seize power. 

Although enacted after the fire, the 
retroactive law making arson and trea- 
son punishable by death was adjudged 
legal. It applied to van der Lubbe, 
who was sentenced to hang. The 
judges then left, and the acquitted 
prisoners were hustled back to prison 
on the excuse that they needed pro- 
tection. 

Next day Germany was in an up- 
roar. Nazi-controlled papers lashed 
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the verdict, urging the need for imme- 
diate legal reform. Conservative cit- 
izens, however, felt the court had dealt 
fairly with the prisoners, and had ex- 
tricated itself neatly from a situation 
promising international complications. 


« 
RUMANIA: Premier’s Liberals 
Win in Strong-Arm Election 


Through howling winds and deep 
snowdrifts, Rumania last week went to 
the polls. One man was so eager to 
vote that he swam an icy river to reach 
his polling place. 

Anti-Semitic issues were involved, 
and disorder was general. In Bucharest 
students shot and killed a Liberal elec- 
tion official, and in the same city Liber- 
als. stoned Vergile Madgearu, former 
Minister of Finance and chief candidate 
of the more radical National Peasant 
party. A Liberal victory resulted. 

The election, which was marked by 
strong-arm methods, was most satis- 
factory to the government. The Liber- 
als have been in power since Jon Duca 
became Premier last month. They re- 
ceived 54% of the unusually small vote 
and will hold more than two-thirds of 
the parliamentary seats. 

The polling followed a bitter cam- 
paign, which started in late November 
in the midst of riots fomented by Ru- 
mania’s two anti-Semitic organizations 
—the Iron Guard, said to incline to Naz- 
ism, and Prof. A. C. Cuza’s Christian 
Defense League, which has been using 
swastika emblems for at least five 
years. Last month student members of 
the Iron Guard rioted in the university 
town of Jassy and barricaded them- 
selves in a dormitory. For almost three 
days police battled with them. Windows 
were smashed, shops wrecked, and three 
men were killed before the foodless 
students surrendered. 

As a result of the riots, Premier 
Duca, compejled to maintain order 
though objecting to being placed in the 
position of a stanch friend of the Jews, 
dissolved the Iron Guard. Its aristo- 
cratic patron, General Cantacuzenu, 
threatened to shoot the Premier on 
sight. 

Apparently the General did not see 
the Premier, for M. Duca is still in good 
health. 


FRANCE: Spy Gang’s Capture 
Causes Anxiety for New Forts 


A telephone tinkled in a bedroom of 
a little Paris hotel near the Place de 
l’Opera. A young man with stubborn 
hair, deep-set eyes, and a stubbly mus- 
tache answered. 

“What is your number?” 
asked. 

He repeated the figures on his Ameri- 
can passport. 

“You have been discovered. Leave 
as soon as possible,” warned the voice. 

Hurriedly he and his bride prepared 
to leave. They were Robert Gordon 
Switz, a young man from East Orange, 
N. J., and Marjorie Tilley Switz, daugh- 


he was 


ter of an English chauffeur and a Swiss 
dressmaker. But French detectives, 
who had been listening downstairs, 
struck too quickly. 

The Americans were arrested as par- 
ticipants in a great espionage plot. At 
the same time police rounded up eight 
other alleged plotters—two. Polish medi- 
cal students, a Canadian couple with 
credentials apparently stolen, a Ser- 
bian journalist, a French school teach- 
er who owned unregistered wireless ap- 
paratus, a French Ministry of the Ma- 
rine translator (who fainted when 
seized), and a Russian “mystery wom- 
an,” who was reading Chinese when 
detectives came. 

What the plot was, what parts the 
prisoners played, and for what country 
they were supposed to be working, po- 
lice did not divulge. While Magistrate 
Benon on Saturday started examining 
the American prisoners first (both of 
whom steadfastly denied their guilt), 
Frenchmen tried to fit together jig- 
saw-puzzle-like facts and conjectures. 

For the past eight years, since France 
began the series of frontier fortifica- 
tions which she hopes will be as im- 
pregnable as the Great Wall of China, 
she has guarded valuable secrets. She 
has built concealed subterranean cham- 
bers that can hold more men more safe- 
ly and more comfortably than the 
trenches of the World War. She has 
spent much thought and money on per- 
fecting such details as air pressure, 
which can be increased to keep out 
poison gas. She has nearly completed 
the 100-mile section which runs from 
the Rhine to Luxembourg. And only 
last week she announced plans to ex- 
tend the “iron ring” north to the Eng- 
lish Channel. 

To let Germany know the secrets of 
this defense would be a major calam- 
ity in the eyes of France. Lately her 
northeast has been a hotbed of spies. 
Repeatedly, police have made arrests. 
In October “la Belle Sophie” Drost, 
frontier ‘mystery woman,” was seized 
near Saarbruecken with eleven others. 
All have met an unknown fate. Less 
spectacular arrests (there have been 
nearly 100 in the past few years) re- 
sulted in three convictions only a day 
before the Paris dragnet pulled in its 
latest haul. 

France wonders whether the Paris 
prisoners are linked to Germany. 
Switz, the American, known as “The 
Aviator,” is thought to have been a 
go-between. Only recently he made a 
trip to Germany. One of the other sus- 
pects had a German bank account. 
Another owned radios and cameras of 
German make. The arrested Polish 
students were found to have German 
documents hidden in Communist books 
—an incriminating coincidence from the 
point of view of the authorities. 

On the other hand, Mme. Stahl, the 
“mystery woman,” is a Russian, sup- 
posedly linked to the Communist spies 
Finland seized in November. Those 
spies included an American couple and 
a Canadian woman called Marie-Louise 
—the name which figured in England’s 
sensational Baillie-Stewart spy trial 
last Spring. 

French newspapers, commenting on 
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the new arrests, have hinted at a do- 
mestic plot. France is undecided 
whether to accept Chancellor Hitler’s 
peace overtures or to accept a Russian 
rapprochement instead. The discovery 
of Communist. plots would, of course, 
sway public sentiment from Russia. 


RAILROAD WRECK: Many Killed in 
Crash on the Banks of the Marne 


Last week all Paris seemed intent on 
getting home to the provinces for 
Christmas. It was foggy. More than 
an hour late, the local for Nancy felt 
its way out into the milky night. Near 
Lagny, less than twenty miles from the 
capital, the train slowed to a halt. 

Suddenly, out of the gloom, thun- 
dered the all-steel Paris-Strasbourg 
exrress, streaking along at 60 miles an 
hour. There was an appalling crash— 
and the express engine plowed into the 
old wooden cars of the halted Nancy 
local. Four cars were splintered. In 
the compartments ahead, passengers 
were flung to the floor, their baggage 
tumbling on top of them. 

After the roar of the impact came an 
awful silence. Then it was rent by 
groans and shrieks. 

A few injured slithered out from the 
wreckage. Conductors and almost the 
entire population of Lagny fell to work 
systematically searching the ruins. 
Ambulances hurried up, were filled, and 
rolled away. 

Hours later, while dazed but other- 
wise unhurt passengers walked about 
aimlessly watching the workers, the 
task was complete. Nearly 200 dead 
were counted and 300 injured men, 
women, and children had been removed. 


BRITAIN: Marquis of Salisbury 
Wants House of Lords Changes 


The Marquis of Salisbury stood up 
in the great gilded House of Lords last 
week and made a speech. He wanted 
to infuse new life into that almost 
moribund Chamber. Not a traditional 
Lord in bright crimson and ermine 
robes, but a mustached, large-eared 
man in cutaway and winged collar, he 
intoned the old Tory chant for reform 
in the upper house. 

He proposed to increase its powers, 
granting it the right to carry con- 
troversial measures to the people in a 
general election. The important right 
of determining what constitutes a fi- 
nance bill, he would transfer from the 
Speaker of the Commons to a com- 
mittee of both houses. 

Other proposed reforms include re- 
duction of the Lords’ membership from 
769 to 330. Of these, 150 would be 
elected by, and replace the present 745 
hereditary peers, and another 150 
would be “Lords of Parliament,” cho- 
sen for twelve-year terms. The princes 
of the blood royal, the law lords, and a 
small group of Bishops would retain 
their seats. 

His plan stirred little enthusiasm. 
After somnolent but lengthy debate, 
Viscount Hailsham, Secretary for War, 
announced that the Cabinet had not 
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Marquis of Salisbury, a Reformer 
In the Moribund House of Lords 


even considered the measure. 
It looked as if the Marquis’s propos- 
als would be quietly shelved. 


OTHER NATIONS: Catholics May 
Again Teach School in Spain 


Gil Robles, leader of the Clerical 
party which was victorious in the re- 
cent Spanish elections, last week in- 
formed Premier Alejandro Lerroux of 
the price of his support of the Pre- 
mier’s minority government in the 
Cortes. 

Senor Robles and his 116 Deputies 
demand a concordat with the Vatican 
and repeal of the law which took teach- 
ing out of the hands of monks and nuns. 
Premier Lerroux, whose government 
depends on the Catholic support, prom- 
ised to revise the laws. 

U. S. S. R.: Ambassador William C. 
Bullitt left Moscow last week deter- 
mined to build an American Embassy 
there, rather than under‘ake expensive 
transformations of an existing building 
to house his large staff. 

It was reported that meanwhile he 
would rent from the Central Executive 
Committee a house on Spasso Peskov- 
ski Square. It is now used as a resi- 
dence by Leu Hikhailovitch Karakhan, 
former Soviet Minister to China, who 
is one of the few influential Bolsheviki 
to live in style. President Kalinin has 
been accustomed to borrow the resi- 
dence for his diplomatic receptions. 

Austria: The Austrian Government 
banned Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s film, 
“Condemned to Live,” from Austria last 
week. The act was a protest against 
another MGM film, “Reunion in Vien- 
na,” which described the romantic re- 
turn of an exiled Hapsburg Archduke 
to the Austrian capital. 

Protests were made by the Austrian 
Minister to Brazil, on the ground that 
his countrymen were depicted as “friv- 
olous drunkards.” 
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GARNER: Vice President Once 
Cowboy, Is Astute Politician 


Few American political traditions are 
cultivated more relentlessly than the 
whimsy that the Vice President is just 
a nice, doddering old forgotten manni- 
kin. This jape is a perennial that 
blooms forever in satirical magazines. 

John Nance Garner happens to be 
one of the most resourceful and adroit 
parliamentarians alive. Last Spring he 
brought the House to its feet cheering 
his philippics against Mr. Hoover's 
ideas for assuaging the depression. He 
used to tear Mr. Mellon's intricately 
conservative income tax law proposals 
to shreds. 

He has jammed bills through the 
House—and, last Spring, the Senate— 
so quickly that his impotent and furious 
opponents could do nothing but watch 
them breeze triumphantly up Pennsyl- 
sania Avenue to the White House for 
signature. And he has spent endless 
hours in cloakrooms and green-baize 
sessions preparing the way for legisla- 
tion he desired. 

Yet ever since Congress adjourned, 
the man who would take command of 
the whole vast organization of the New 
Deal if anything happened to the Presi- 
dent has been more or less living up 
to the theory that the Vice President is 
a do-nothing. If he hasn’t precisely 
Throttlebottomed, he has certainly 
rested elaborately. 

While a series of precedent-smashing, 
billion-dollar-budgeted new experiments 
in government and relief have been 
geared into action, Mr. Garner has 
gone fishing, or cultivated his pecans. 
He has enjoyed his leisure on the broad 
acres of his Texas ranch at Uvalde, 
sixty or seventy miles west of San An- 
tonio, where his mohair-bearing goats 
are raised under the protection of tariff 
rules he framed. 

About the time that things got hot- 
test and most bothered in Washington 
last Fall, Mr. Garner went hunting. He 
shot a deer—a ten-point buck it was, 
and Mr. Garner was quite pleased with 
it—and some quail. Mrs. Garner told 
a visitor that the Vice President had 
said he was going to clean the quail 
himself. “But,” she added, “I notice he 
isn’t doing it.” 

Mrs. Garner has acted as his secre- 
tary in Washington for the last 31 
years. Snoopers into Congressional 
nepotism once thought it was shocking 
that Representative Garner’s wife 
should be on the government payroll at 
$325 a month. But she is well able to 
share in every detail of his work. She 
opens his office and starts him to work 
at 7:30 in the morning—and sees that 
he gets to bed by 9 at night. She al- 
ways used to write his weekly letter 
to his mother. 

Every two years since 1902 the mo- 
notony of life in the Fifteenth Texas dis- 
trict has been intensified by the reelec- 
tion of Mr. Garner to the House. For a 
Democrat to oppose him was regarded 
as a breach of decorum. 
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Mr. Garner’s face is red. His hair is 
white. His eyes are blue. His beaked 
nose is set in a spray of cheerful 
wrinkles. He was 64 last November. 
Three decades of avoiding Washing- 
ton’s social life have helped him to hold 
on to his Jacksonian simplicity. Yet in 
Texas he is known as a wealthy man. 
He was born in a log cabin at Blossom 
Prairie, Texas, of Revolutionary stock. 
There was a time when political sooth- 
sayers, in prophesying the highest hon- 
ors for him, defined him as a kind of 
Southern Coolidge. They pointed to his 
steady political progress, to his shrewd- 
ness, to his salty, vernacular pithiness. 

But there were bars to further paral- 
lels: Mr. Coolidge had never been con- 
sidered one of the most gifted poker 
players in Washington. 

Mr. Garner had first displayed his 
poker genius in the days when Uncle 
Joe Cannon sat around the table at the 
Boar’s Head. His personal friend and 
political opponent, Nicholas Longworth, 


whiled away the tedium of several ad- 
ministrations by playing poker with his 
rival for the Speakership. When Mr. 
Longworth preened himself on having 
the office and the car that went with it, 
Mr. Garner called it “our car.” 

Intimates said that Mr. Longworth 
had lost enough money to buy the Texan 
several cars a year. They shared a 
locker in the House. It used to amuse 
observers to see Mr. Garner toss the 
key up to the Speaker’s chair. 

Mrs. Garner is said to have met her 
husband through opposing his candi- 
dacy for office. She had heard he was 
the best poker player in Texas, and she 
didn’t believe such a man should be 
elected to the Uvalde court. He was 
elected nonetheless, and he didn’t give 
up poker until after the days when Og- 
den Mills was one of his worthiest op- 
ponents. Lately he has preferred go- 
ing to the movies. 

At various times the Garner pictur- 
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esqueness has been expressed in such so- 
briquets as Chaparral Jack, Mustang 
Jack, Cactus Jack, and other allusions 
to desert flora and fauna. Texas Jack 
has stuck longest. But his wallpaper- 
bright ties with enormous knots, and 
his eyebrows that stick out like ripe 
bolls of cotton, are more memorable. 
Last Spring he turned down $52,000 a 
year for a weekly broadcast. Didn’t 
think it would look right. For a time 
he tried wearing soft shirts, but the 
chance discovery of several dozen of his 
regulation hard collars sent him back to 
his old style. He opens the Senate at 
noon, but after a three-hour lunch is 
apt to turn it over to Key Pittman or 
some other lieutenant. 

Mr. Garner is said to prefer rye 
whisky to Scotch, and to be loyally 
fond of Southern corn. He voted against 
the Eighteenth Amendment, but in fa- 
vor of the Volstead Act. He was a wet 
last year when he announced his can- 
didacy for the Presidency. 
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By sitting in Washington, Garner 
made history at the 1932 Democratic 
convention. There is the story of the 
telephone call from Al Smith he did 
not answer on that convention night 
when the “Unhappy” Warrior was try- 
ing to hold the line against Mr. Roose- 
veit. Instead of holding fast, a tumul- 
tuous convention heard that Garner had 
released his delegates to Roosevelt. 

A New York Times reporter discov- 
ered him on the roof of his Washington 
hotel looking out over the White House 
grounds. No one else had recognized 
him in the hot darkness. 

“You’ve gone to Roosevelt?” 

“That’s right, son, and that is all I’m 
going to say to you.” 

After a moment he relented a little. 
“I’m a little older than you, son,” he 
said, “and politics is funny.” He would 
not explain further why he had given 
up his chance to move across that 
street. 
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LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected In 
The News of the Last Week 


Died: Sir Henry Fielding Dickens, 
84, last surviving son of Charles Dick- 
ens, of injuries sustained when struck 
by a motorcycle in London. The kindly 
old man, who looked like one of the 
Cruikshank illustrations in his father’s 
books, studied law at Cambridge and 
was finally appointed to the bench. He 
was popular with petty criminals, who 
knew they would get a light sentence 
at Dickens’s court. 


® James Todhunter Sloan, 59, famous 
jockey, of cirrhosis of the liver, in 
Sylvan Lodge Hospital, Los Angeles. He 
rode under the silks of Great Britain’s 
royal house, ran a barroom in Paris, 
acted in Hollywood motion pictures, 
and was once the husband of Julia 
Sanderson, radio favorite. 

Sloan made several fortunes and 
quickly ran through them. At the 
time of his death he was being sup- 
ported by bounties from his friends. 


® Frederick D. Gardner, 64, wartime 
Governor of Missouri, of a jaw infec- 
tion in a St. Louis hospital. The great- 
est gesture of his life came during the 
great coal strike of 1919. Maintaining 
that the people of his State had to have 
fuel, he seized fifteen mines and set 
them in operation as State property. 


® Jeanette Klein Lauchheimer, 98, New 
York’s oldest twin, of pneumonia. Her 
sister Henriette of Atlantic City hopes 
to live until Jan. 16, when she will be 
100. 





Divorced: Lily Pons, pretty Metro- 
politan Opera singer, from August 
Mesritz, her elderly Dutch lawyer hus- 
band. Smiling at Philadelphia report- 
ers, in her suite in the Ritz, she said: 
“Yes, it is all feenish .. .” 

Birthday: Cornelius McGillicuddy, 
better known to Philadelphia baseball 
fans as Connie Mack, mentor of the 
Athletics, 71, on Dec. 23. When asked 
whether he would retire, he waggishly 
replied: “Only automobiles do that.” 


® Joseph Vissarionovich Dzhugashvilli, 
more briefly known as Stalin, 54, on 
Dec. 20. He spent the day in his office 
in the forbidding, old Kremlin in Mos- 
cow, fully assured that his power was 
rising rather than falling as the years 
pass. 

Sick List: William Woodin, Secretary 
of the Treasury (throat ailment): still 
seriously ill. 

Claude Swanson, Secretary of the 
Navy (cold): must stay in Naval Hos- 
pital. 

Harold Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior (broken rib): home for Christ- 
mas. 

Gifford Pinchot, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania (shingles): uncomfortable in 
New York. 

Rosamond Pinchot Gaston, actress 
and niece of the Governor (pneumon- 
ia): recuperating. 
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(1) Cermak Shot by Assassin Aiming at President-Elect Roosevelt. (2) Riding to Inauguration. (3 
In Germany. (5) Bnk Holiday in Worried Days of Early March. (6) Tennis Queen Moody Defame 
Recognition for Russ.a. (9) Post Flies Solo Around the World in a Week. (10) Johnson Directs Blu 





WELVE LEADING EVENTS OF 1933 


ACME, INTERNATIONAL, KEYSTONE AND WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


Machado’s Police Chief Hailed in Cuban Revolution. (4) Hitler and His Nazis Swept Into Power 
wen Jacobs. (7) Spectators at San Jose, Calif., Where Kidnapers Were Lynched. (8) Litvinoff Gets 
Flight. (11) King George Opens World Economic Conference. (12) Eighteenth Amendment Repealed 
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RELIGION 


DALAI LAMA: Death of Ruler 
Of Tibet May Upset Orient 


Nga-Wang Lop-sang Tup-den Gyatso. 

Such was the official name of the 
thirteenth Dalai Lama, a small, pock- 
marked man with high-arched eye- 
brows and drooping mustaches, who 
for 40 years ruled 3,000,000 Tibetans 
both as a living god and temporal head. 
When he died last week in his gigantic 
white palace, which sprawls on a rocky 
hill above the holy city of Lhasa, 
statesmen in Nanking, China, and Lon- 
don, England, went into conference. 

Bereft of its omnipotent ruler, the 
mountainous buffer State between 
China and India offers a fertile ground 
for Old-World diplomacy. Britain, 
which has dominated Tibetan foreign 
policy through the Dalai Lama since 
1904, feared that China might succeed 
her as virtual overlord through the 
interference of the Tashi or Panchen 
Lama, banished rival of the dead pri- 
mate. The Tashi Lama was reported 
to be hurrying to Peiping to prepare a 
coup d’etat. 

For years the Tashi Lama, as spirit- 
ual head of Buddhism, enjoyed an in- 
fluence in Tibet almost as great as 
that of the temporal Dalai Lama. Both 
were revered as reincarnations of 
Buddhist deities, the Tashi Lama of 
Amitabha (The Boundless Light), the 
Dalai Lama of Avalokitesvara (The 
Lord of Mercy). 

Of the two, the Tashi Lama probably 
was more beloved. A shy, gentle man 
of fair complexion, before his banish- 
ment he ruled with gentle saintliness 
over a monastery of more than 4,000 
monks. 

Jealousy impelled the two Lamas to 
intrigue with foreigners, the Dalai 
Lama with the British, his rival with 
the Chinese. In 1924 the former ex- 
pelled the latter, who has since lived in 
China and Mongolia on the bounty of 
the Chinese Government. 

While Western diplomats discussed 
what was to be done, yellow-robed 
monks in China and Tibet assembled in 
the light of an eerie lunar eclipse of 
Venus and Saturn and conducted weird 
rites of mourning for the dead sov- 
ereign. Had he lived on either of those 
planets his life could hardly have been 
more mysterious and remote. 

Born of poor peasants in 1876, among 
the cold, wind-swept heights of his 
native land, he was chosen omnipotent 
ruler in accordance with Tibetan belief 
that the spirit of a Dalai Lama is re- 
incarnated in the body of a child, who 
must then be chosen as his successor. 
The spirit traditionally reveals itself 
through visions and oracles to a coun- 
cil of monks, who select the new infant 
pontiff. 

During the child’s minority, the 
priests surrounding him have control 
of the government. Aware that four 
predecessors had met death at the age 
of 18 or earlier, the last Dalai Lama 
compelled his attendants to taste all his 
food. Yet one unconfirmed report from 





Bengal last week attributed his death 
to the poisoning he feared. 

When he was 17 he entered upon his 
reign in the Potala palace, a stone and 
whitewashed brick structure 900 feet 
long, with gilt spires towering more 
than 350 feet above its supporting hill. 
There, robed in red or yellow silk, and 
abstaining from wine and tvbacco, he 
lived as a celibate god. He was fond 
of horses, dogs, and birds. He also kept 
a large Bengal tiger in his palace. 

Despite his occult powers, he felt 
impelled to flee to Mongolia in 1904 
before an invading British army, which 
dictated terms whereby Tibet became 
virtually a British ward. Returning in 
1908, he reigned peacefully for a year 
until Chinese troops forced him to flee 
to India. Well received there, he be- 
came friendly with the British and in 

















UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Tashi Lama, now Planning Coup 
D’Etat to Succeed His Dead Rival 


1912 directed an uprising which turned 
out the Chinese. 

He returned in triumph to Lhasa 
and to his daily 20 cups of tea flavored 
with salt and butter, and his sedan 
chair, which only the highest reincarna- 
tions in Tibet may use. Two years ago 
he supplemented the chair with an 
automobile, though the roads in Lhasa 
are short and rocky. On occasions the 
car became a sort of glorified sedan 
chair. When the roads were too rocky, 
50 coolies picked it up and carried it. 


CODEX: British Museum Pays 
Huge Sum for Czar’s Bible 


Nearly a hundred years ago Con- 
stantine Tischendorf, a Bible student 
from the University of Leipzig poked 
curiously about in the Monastery of 
St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai in Palestine. 
Fifteen years previously, in a basket of 
refuse destined to be used as kindling, 
he had discovered 43 pages of yellow 
vellum, fragments of an ancient Greek 
text of the Bible. 

To his delight, the musty archives 
yielded a second text—this one more 


complete. The unworldly Tischendorf 
stole the manuscript but, indifferent to 
its value, presented it to the Czar of 
Russia, who possessed jurisdiction over 
the Greek Catholic Church. Last week 
this text was sold by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to the British Museum for 
$510,000, the largest sum ever paid for 
a single book or manuscript. 

Known as the Codex Sinaiticus, it 
comprises 148 vellum pages, four col- 
umns of Greek uncial writing to a 
page, and is without a single accent 
or punctuation mark. It includes the 
entire New Testament and part of the 
old. It is one of the two Bibles in the 
world that can be! definitely dated as 
early as the fourth century. The other 
is in the Vatican at Rome. There is 
another Greek text, the “Alexandrinus,”’ 
in the British Museum which belongs 
to the fifth century, while the earliest 
Old Testament text in Hebrew is dated 
916 A.D. 

When the monks of St. Catherine’s 
learned of the value of the prize they 
had let slip out of their hands, they 
were understandably annoyed. But the 
Czar’s Slavic inertia was not easily 
moved. Ten years later he sent them 
the magnificent recompense of $3,500. 

An interesting fact about the Codex 
was revealed by Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach, the internationally famous book 
collector. Like other costly investments 
the value of the Codex has slumped. 
A year ago it was offered to him by 
the Soviet Government for $1,250,000. 
Dr. Rosenbach failed to take advantage 
of the bargain. 

The previous high in manuscript 
prices was also a purchase of the 
British Museum, the “Bedford Horae,”’ 
a psalter and book of hours executed 
for John of Lancaster, the Duke of Bed- 
ford, in the fifteenth century. Its price 
was £32,000. “Le Livre de la Chasse,” 
executed for Philip the Bold in 1387 
and later presented by his grandson to 
Ferdinand and Isabella, is the most 
valuable manuscript in the United 
States in private hands. It is worth 
$200,000 and is the prize of Dr. Rosen- 
bach’s personal collection. 

Elaborate precautions will safeguard 
the Codex’s journey from Moscow to 
London. 

The British method of financing the 
purchase is a peculiar one. The gov- 
ernment will advance a pound for every 
pound raised by popular subscription. 
The rejoicing of scholars over the pros- 
pect was not shared by the Laborite 
Daily Herald which remarked savagely: 

“This incredible government, which 
grudgingly watches every penny spent 
in the welfare of the people, proposes 
to spend £50,000 in order that the 
Codex Sinaiticus may be kept within 
the British Empire instead of in Rus- 
sia. There will be no gain to learning 
as every big library has faithful photo- 
static copies. It is the most vulgar 
ostentation of the most vulgar rich 
and it is being done at a time when, 
in the name of economy, children are 
being kept short of food.” 

Subsequently it was announced that 
the Soviet Government had agreed to 
spend the entire purchase price in Eng- 
land for British goods. 
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THE NEWS-WEEK IN AVIATION 





LINDBERGHS: Sign off After 
Flight; His Signature Valuable 


When the big Lindbergh seaplane— 
the Tingmissartog (Eskimo for “Big 
Bird” )—dropped down on the choppy 
waters of the East River off the Edo 
Aircraft plant in New York last week, 
the ship was exactly 29,781 miles out of 
New York. This was the distance which 
the ship’s log-book credited the Colonel 
and his wife with making on their wide 
swing over the North Atlantic, Europe, 
Africa, and South America. 

Even before the ship’s ski-like dur- 
alumin pontoons splashed in the murky 
river water, the perennial battle with 
photographers was on. Picture men 
pursued the landing plane from a cam- 
era ship. No sooner was the Tingmis- 
sartog down than a roaring speedboat, 
full of photographers, cut so close to 
the plane that it rocked dangerously. 
Once on shore the Colonel, shivering in 
thin tropical clothes, was hemmed in 
by a phalanx of radio men, reporters, 
and “Give-us-the-old-smile” camera 
men. 

Only the gatemen at his mother-in- 
law’s big home in Englewood, N. J., 
were able to pry the pursuing pack from 
him. With the Colonel safely behind the 
stone walls that shielded him from 
them, reporters turned to other sources 
of topical Lindbergh material. 

The conservative and Republican 
New York Herald Tribune splashed a 
deep, four-column illustration across its 
chaste front page next morning which 
gave it the appearance of a Hearst 
Sunday supplement. A hand, presum- 
ably that of God, hung cupped over 
white-capped waves. Safely cradled in 
it was a biplane, not a low-wing sea- 
plane of the Lindbergh type. The idea 
for thus deranging what is ordinarily 
one of the United States’ finest ex- 
amples of newspaper typography came, 
not from the paper’s aggressive manag- 
ing editor, Grafton Wilcox, but from its 
vice president, Mrs. Ogden Reid, the 
} iblisher’s wife. 

Other material for Lindbergh stories 
came from Pan American Airways, 
which released a report on the flight, 
and from Thomas F. Madigan, New 
York’s authority on autographs, who 
told about the flier’s small, hen-track 
handwriting. 

“Line by line, a letter by Colonel 
Lindbergh,” the latter said, “describ- 
ing his first historic crossing of the 
Atlantic, would be more valuable than 
a letter of almost any other contempo- 
rary. A full handwritten letter of Col- 
onel Lindbergh, even on a commonplace 
topic, is worth $50.” 

As is the case in all such matters, 
the value of the autograph is governed 
entirely by the demand. There is a 
premium on personal letters of Calvin 
Coolidge because he seldom wrote let- 
ters. Lindbergh also is not prolific. 
Contrariwise, letters of Winston Church- 
ill and Oscar Wilde, who wrote much, 
may be had for as little as $5. 


Many are the artful dodges auto- 
graph seekers will resort to to land 
their prey. When he was at college, 
Edward VII, then Prince of Wales, used 
to write Queen Victoria begging for 
money. He knew she wouldn’t give it 
to him, but would always be polite 
enough to write him why she wouldn’t. 
The Machiavellian Edward then was 
able to realize three pounds each for 
his mother’s letters. 


AIR RELICS: Orville Wright's 
Plane Sought by Smithsonian 


There were indications last week that 
the world’s greatest aviation relic—the 
flimsy, kite-like, little plane in which 
Orville Wright flew for twelve seconds 
in 1903—-was coming home to America. 

In the vast Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, the central position in the 
aviation section has been occupied by 
the plane of Dr. Samuel Pierpont Lang- 
ley who once taught astronomy at Har- 
vard. Over the awkward craft was 
tacked the notice: “The first man-car- 
rying airplane capable of sustained free 
flight...” 

Yet proof is lacking that the Lang- 
ley machine ever actually did carry a 
man successfully. Three weeks before 
the Wrights were able to get their. kite- 
like plane off the ground at Kitty 
Hawk, N. C., the Langley “airdrome” 
had crashed dismally in the Potomac 
River. Subsequent efforts to get it off 
the ground with a man at tue controls 
failed and the ship was finally crated 
up when funds to rebuild it were ex- 
hausted. 

The Wright brothers fumed about the 
“injustice” of ranking the Langley 
plane, a failure, ahead of their success. 
Quietly they pointed to the fact that 
Langley was secretary of the great in- 
stitution. 









In the face of the Wright mutterings 
and the censure of the aviation world, 
the museum held its ground. Meanwhile 
the Wright air relic lay in a shed in 
Dayton. 

Five years ago, Orville Wright tired 
of waiting for official acclaim for the 
feat which upset the prediction of skep- 
tical North Carolina farmers that “Goc 
put man on the ground and meant him 
to stay there.” He boxed his plane and 
sent it off to London. There.it was dis- 
played at the British Science Museum 
as the first airplane. 

Periodically, movemenis to bring the 
plane home have been launched. All 
have come to nothing. But the one 
which was started last week — this 
time by no intermediaries but by the 
Smithsonian itself — seemed to promise 
an end to the controversy. 

The Museum offered to put the little 
605-pound plane with its 16-horse-power 
engine directly in front of Lindbergh’s 
“Spirit of St. Louis.” Furthermore it 
offered to submit for Orville Wright’s 
approval the tag that would be hung 
from its frail frame. 

Should these conditions not please the 
62-year-old flier, the Smithsonian, at 
last eating humble pie, offered to sub- 
mit the question to an arbitration board 
of three. 


® Last week American museums be- 
came richer by another aviation relic, 
the plane in which the Lindberghs have 
just completed their trip. A few days 
after his return home, the Colonel 
called his friend F. Trubee Davison, 
president of the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. Gener- 
ously he offered to give the museum his 
plane, his electrically heated jumpers 
for arctic work, the pith helmet which 
he wore in the tropics, guns, ammuni- 
tion, radio sets, collapsible boat with 
sail, cooking utensils—all the dunnage 
he carted with him on his trip. 

Promptly the museum accepted the 
offer, promising to put the plane on 
view in the Hall of Ocean Life some 
time this week. 
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Orville Wright’s Plane in the British Science Museum: 





INTERNATIONAL 
To Bring 
It Back to America the Smithsonian Is Ready to Eat Humble Pie 
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YACHTING: New Flag Language 
On High Seas Effective Jan. 1 


They are going to have a new lan- 
guage on the high seas. 

Navigators in ancient days shouted 
at each other. They waited until boats 
were within hail then yelled. One day, 
an Athenian commander called his fleet 
captains into a huddle and told them 
that team-play wins battles. In ef- 
fect he said: “Each wave of my cloak 
means something... Watch me for in- 
structions.” 

Thus was planted the seed for the 
modern flag language of the sea which 
today in spite of the wide use of ra- 
dio messages between big ships is still 
yachtsmen’s usual method of communi- 
cation. Beginning the first of the year, 
men of Neptune will converse in a 
simplified and improved flag tongue. 

As in the past, flag hoists will be 
read from top to bottom. One and two 
flag hoists are commonly used for code 
signals, three for conversation, and 
four for names of vessels and places. 
By consulting the “International Code 
of Signals,” Vol. 1, a yachtsman can 
find the proper symbol for any ordi- 
nary “speech.” 

Many old meanings have been al- 
tered. The letter R, for example, used 
to mean: “Do not pass ahead of me.” 
Jan. 1, it will mean: “You may feel 
your way past me.” 

The new flag code provides an easier 
method of expressing messages not in 
code. Twenty-six square flags, each 
of different colors and design, repre- 
sent the letters of the alphabet. Ten 
naval pennants (with blunt ends) 
stanc for the numerals. One blunt pen- 
nant is a code or answering signal. 
Three pointed pennants are repeaters, 
each signifying whether the first, sec- 
ond, or third letter should be read 
twice. To signal AAAA, the hoist is 
the flag A above the three repeaters 
in numerical order. The repeaters 
make it possible for 40 flags and pen- 
nants to express a limitless vocabulary. 

The need for an improved sea lan- 
guage was evident during the World 
War when 50% of the time, ships failed 
to understand each other. In 1927 the 
leading nations of the world asked 
Great Britain to draft a new code—the 
one now about to take effect. 


1933. LEADERS: Outstanding 
Athletes Named in Annual Poll 


The greatest athletes of the year, 
the biggest sport surprises of the year, 
the most significant athletic develop- 
ments of the year—these are controver- 
sial questions which sport writers an- 
swer for readers in the Christmas sea- 
son. 

Last week about 200 experts, voting 
in the third annual Associated Press 
poll, said Helen Hull Jacobs, tennis 
champion, was 1933’s athletic queen. 


Honored thereafter in order were: Vir- 
ginia Van Wie, who retained her na- 
tional golfing title; Lenore Kight, suc- 
cessor to Helene Madison as champion 
swimmer; Katharine Rawls, also a 
swimmer; Dorothy Campbell Hurd, vet- 
eran golfer; Helen Hicks, golfer; Helen 
Wills Moody, tennis star; Babe Didrik- 
son, all-round .thlete, and Alice Mar- 
ble, promising young tennis player. 
Carl Hubbell, New York Giant pitch- 
er who dominated the last world’s se- 
ries, was 1933’s outstanding man per- 
former. Then followed Jack Lovelock, 
record mile runner; Johnny Goodman, 
U. S. Open champion; Fred Perry, Brit- 
ish tennis star; William Terry, manager 
of the Giants; Glenn Cunningham, dis- 
tance runner; Barney Ross, the new 
world lightweight boxing champion; 
Jack Westrope, jockey; Densmore 
Shute, British Open golf titleholder; 
Chuck Klein, home run hitter; Irvine 
Warburton, Southern California quar- 
terback; Jimmie Foxx, American 
League batting champion; Bill Bonthron, 
Princeton’s one-mile runner; Max Baer, 
heavyweight boxer, and Jack Buckler, 
Army’s half-back. Primo Carnera, 
heavyweight champion, was then 














SPORTSMAN OF THE WEEK 





Georges Carpentier, former 
French boxing champion, who 
decided to return to the ring. 
Having spent the last ten years 
in the movies and on the stage, 
Gorgeous Georges, who hasn’t 
fought a really big bout since 
Jack Dempsey knocked him 
cold at Boyle’s Thirty Acres in 
Jersey City, N. J., on July 2, 
1921, is back in strict training 
under the care of his old man- 
ager, Francois Descamps. 








grouped with George Dunlap Jr., golfer, 
Jack Medica, swimmer, and Fritz Cris- 
ler, Princeton football coach. 

Some of the truly great athletes of 
the year got just one vote. Notable 
in this group were Jack Crawford who 
won three national tennis champion- 
ships and was runner-up in a fourth, 
Densmore Shute whom Gene Sarazen 
named the king of the 1933 links last 
week, and Elmer J. Boeseke, polo star. 
Jack Hagen, who perhaps performed 
the most heroic feat of the year, was 
not mentioned. He is the professional 
who, as the first player to tee off in 
The New York World Telegram hole- 
in-one tournament, successfully plunk- 
ed his ball into the cup for an ace. 

The biggest sport surprise of the year 
was Notre Dame’s football collapse 
which was voted just a bit more un- 
expected than the Giants world’s series 
victory over Washington. Other sur- 
prises in order of shock were: Notre 
Dame’s victory over Army, the Giants’ 
National League pennant win, Ells- 


worth Vines’s decline, Baer’s knockout 
of Max Schmeling, Carnera’s knockout 
of Jack Sharkey, the defeat of the 
United States Davis Cup team, and the 
downfall of the New York Yankees. 

The sporting public in 1933 showed a 
growing interest in professional sports, 
particularly football and tennis. The 
year’s trend indicates that wrestling 
is replacing boxing as the most popular 
ring sport. The effect of the Carnegie 
Foundation report four years ago de- 
commercializing subsidized football 
has about worn off, and many colleges 
are said to be openly enticing hired 
athletes once again. 

The Era of Reform has passed, at 
least for ‘the moment. Blue Laws 
against Sunday games were repealed 
in Pennsylvania. Pari-mutuel betting 
at race tracks has been legalized by 
many States. 


s 
SPORT SHORTS: Rudolph, Once 


Violinist, is Cue Champion 


Erwin Rudolph, veteran Clevelander 
who gave up the violin at 15 to learn 
pocket billiards, won the world’s cue 
championship last week in Chicago, for 
the fourth time in his career. In a round 
robin of 10 players, he won 7 matches, 
lost 2, and once ran 80, the high con- 
secutive pocketing record of the tour- 
nament. For winning, Rudolph got $1,- 
600 in prize money, a diamond-studded 
medal, and part of the gate receipts. 

Slobbering Swashbucklers: Critics 
approved the Baer-Carnera fight in the 
movie, “The Prizefighter and the Lady,” 
and said it was a pity boxers weren’t as 
vicious in real life. Carnera, who paid 
a one-day visit to the United States 
from Italy last week, revealed that not 
a genuine punch was struck in the 
movie fight. Both he and Baer chewed 
chocolate and let it drool down their 
chins to get bloody effects. Hollywood 
directors have other well-known tricks. 

Blind Golfer: W. H. J. Oxenham, an 
English osteopath, is probably the only 
blind man in the world who plays golf. 
Last week, a British club gave him a 
handicap of twenty. Oxenham takes his 
chauffeur along as a caddie. The chauf- 
feur hands him a club, lays the head of 
it next to the ball, and announces the 
distance to the hole. On the greens, op- 
ponents sometimes oblige by rattling 
their putters in the cups. Oxenham once 
shot nine holes in 42 strokes. He has 
been playing for only two years. 

Sane Wrestlers: Champion Jeem 
Londos and Everett Marshall, cowboy, 
grappled in Philadelphia two weeks ago. 
Marshall heaved Londos out of the ring. 
When he was restrained by the referee 
from pursuing Londos and tearing him 
limb from limb, he became unmanage- 
able. He socked the referee and even 
his own managers, who tried to quiet 
him. Last week the local athletic com- 
mission demanded a sanity test to de- 
termine whether Marshall is mentally 
sound enough to appear in Pennsylvania 
rings any more. 
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i Z WIDE WoR LD 
Fighting for the Light Heavyweight Championship of the U. S. Nav >, at Long Beach, Calif. 
Sailor Cox (Right) Staggers Grimes With a Hard one to the Stomach, but Grimes Comes Back to Win 





INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL 
Silhouette Over Ice Produced by a Skater in the Columbia Football Captain Admonishes Fullback 
Dutch National Amateur Events at Nieuwe Niedorp Bromiski to Sleep Soundly, en Route to Rose Bowl 
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SILVER: six-Guns Bark Salute and Toasts Are 
Drunk When Roosevelt Issues Order to Buy Bullion 


“Roosevelt, silver, and Santa Claus!” 
was the universal toast that echoed last 
week through the canyons of the West- 
ern silver-mining States. The camps 
were celebrating the President’s proc- 
lamation which launched the Treasury 
on a silver-buying program. 

Rejoicing was general. In some 
more-rugged sections the celebrations 
included all-night carousals, free drinks, 
and the barking of six-shooters. Sena- 
tor Key Pittman, Democrat of silver- 
producing Nevada, hailed the action as 
“my finest Christmas gift.” 

Mr. Pittman, Senate leader of the 
“Do Something for Silver” bloc, has 
long been a moderate apostle of the 
late William Jennings Bryan, the Great 
Commoner who raged through the 
country in the ’90s advocating silver 
coinage and refusing to be “crucified 
on a cross of gold.” 

The White House proclamation di- 
rected government mints to buy “at 
least” 24,421,410 ounces of silver year- 
ly, provided it was mined in the United 
States or its possessions after the date 
of the order. In effect, the price fixed 
by statute is $1.29 an ounce, but the 
mining companies will receive only 6414 
cents for each ounce, as they must pay 
half of the delivered silver to the gov- 
ernment as a fee. Payment will be 
made in standard silver dollars coined 
from the deliveries, the remaining bul- 
lion going into the vaults of the Treas- 
ury. 
Silver miners were jubilant, despite 
the heavy fee, for even the net price 
set by the government was 50% great- 
er than the open-market price of 43 
cents on the day of the proclamation. 
On the basis of the minimum amount to 
be purchased, which about equaled the 
country’s total production for 1932, it 
meant a yearly gift of $5,000,000 to 
silver producers. On the basis of the 
RFC’s gold-purchasing price, however, 
the ratio of 53 to 1 was still a long 
way from Bryan’s 16-to-1 war cry. 

The energetic and silver-loving Sen- 
ator Pittman deserves much of the 
credit for the adoption of the general 
silver resolution by 66 nations of the 
World Economic Conference last Sum- 
mer. By this resolution the nations un- 
dertook not to debase or melt silver 
coins or to pass legislation that would 
depreciate the value of the metal. This 
resolution the President sanctioned. 

By last week’s surprise pen-stroke 
the President ratified a far more im- 
portant supplemental agreement rec- 
ommended by the London Conference 
and initialed by eight nations last July. 
Under this agreement the big holding 
and using silver nations formed a four- 
year pact with the chief producing 
countries. Coinciding in time, the 
President’s proclamation will remain 
in force until the end of 1937, unless 
repealed. 


The holding group (China, India, and 
Spain) agreed to limit the annual sales 
of governmental silver to 40,000,000 
ounces. The producing nations (Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Mexico, Peru, and the 
United States) contracted to sell no 
government-owned silver in any form 
and to buy 35,000,000 ounces each year 
from the output of their own mines. 

It was hoped that the two compacts, 
by keeping large overhanging supplies 








bases, he smilingJy evaded the ques- 
tion. “It depends where you are,” he 
said. “In the South Seas it would be 
shells with holes in them.” In some 
countries they use gold, he added whim- 
sically. 

Many observers agreed with Senator 
David A. Reed, Republican of Pennsyl- 
vania, that there was “good politics” in 
the latest Roosevelt monetary maneu- 
ver. “Because it is an obvious sop to 
the mining interests,’”’ the Senator said, 
‘it may kéep them from going wild 
over the Thomas type of inflation.” 

But Senator Thomas of Oklahoma, 
an inflation leader who advocates a 
“cheaper dollar but not cheap money,” 
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A new Toast in the Mines: “Roosevelt, Silver, and Santa Claus!” 


of the metal off the market, would en- 
courage a price rise. 

Clarifying his new move, President 
Roosevelt explained that India is al- 
ready acting on the silver agreement, 
“which I understand other nations are 
about to act on.” He revealed that 
our quota of the yearly amount to be 
bought by the producing nations was 
24,421,410 ounces. 

While his proclamation last week 
recognized the necessity for conform- 
ing to the London agreement, which 
becomes effective Jan. 1, it also tied 
in silver buying with the general re- 
covery program. For it was designed 
“to assist in increasing and stabilizing 
domestic prices, to augment the pur- 
chasing power of peoples in silver-us- 
ing countries (and), to protect our 
foreign commerce against the adverse 
effect of depreciated foreign curren- 
cies.” 

Discussing his proclamation at a 
press conference, the President pointed 
out that the London compact repre- 
sented the first world agreement on 
one of the two great bases of currency. 
He hoped for its extension “to other 
bases of currency at some time,” al- 
though he refused to predict the date 
when this would take place. 

Specifically asked about the other 


thought the measure was “too limited.” 
He said that “the President has opened 
the door to all the various forms of 
monetary expansion,” predicting that 
the silver move would “only intensify 
the fight in Congress’ for a cheaper 
dollar. 

Nearly all of the silver advocates 
in Congress hailed the proclamation as 
“a step in the right direction,” along 
with Senators Burton K. Wheeler of 
Montana, and William E. Borah of 
Idaho. But most of them believed that 
the plan was but a slight advance to- 
ward their goal of remonetization of 
silver as a primary backing for cur- 
rency. 

Financial experts generally viewed 
the measure as only mildly inflationary 
in its present form. Government pur- 
chases of the minimum amount of sil- 
ver, they pointed out, would run to 
around $16,000,000 yearly—only a drop 
in the bucket of our national credit 
structure. The silver industry, they 
contended, was of relative unimpor- 
tance in the industrial structure of the 
country—about on a par with the 
manufacture of suspenders or the mak- 
ing of eskimo pies. 

On the political side it was pointed 
out that the seven chief silver-pro- 
ducing States have less than 3% of 
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our population, yet they send 14 Sena- 
tors to Congress. 

In “doing something for silver,” 
President Roosevelt used the permis- 
sive powers given him under the Thom- 
as Amendment to the Farm Act passed 
by the last Congress. 


HERTZ: Former Newsboy, Taxi 
King to Become Banker 


The sire of the Yellow Taxi, who left 
his $100,000,000 business to raise race- 
horses, is slated to come out of retire- 
ment in January and become a partner 
in the venerable New York banking 
firm of Lehman Bros. 

He is John D. Hertz, a quiet, kindly, 
modest man with simple tastes. He 
is stockily built, is habitually clothed in 
plain, double-breasted suits, and his 
eyes twinkle behind thick, horn-rimmed 
spectacles. He is one of the canniest 
business executives in the country. 

In 1889, when he was a spindly boy 
of 12, John Hertz ran away from home 
because his father, an Austrian-born 
junk dealer, gave him a sound thrash- 
ing. He pawned his schoolbooks and 
got a job as office boy with the old 
Chicago Morning Record. Before he 
was 16, the night editor fired him with 
the friendly admonition to quit work- 
ing long hours and build up his health. 

So he went after fresh air. By driv- 
ing a wagon, he earned $6 a week. 
Some of his time and money he spent 
in gymnasiums, where he met many 
gentlemen of the boxing trade and took 
a flier as boxing manager. It was suc- 
cessful. 

Putting the money in his pocket, he 
began his fight for fame and fortune. 
For $2,000 he bought a one-third in- 
terest in an ailing second-hand car busi- 
ness; and the first year’s earnings un- 
der his shrewd bargaining topped $60,- 
000. From that to Taxi King, with his 
Yellow Cabs blossoming like Spring 
crocuses in leading cities, was a nat- 
ural yet almost magical evolution. 

After dotting the country with some 
800 Yellow Cab Companies, he formed 
the Omnibus Corp. of America, which 
in 1924 linked Chicago and New York 
bus and trolley companies—notably the 
Chicago Motor Coach Co. and the Fifth 
Avenue Coach Co. He organized a 
chain of Hertz “Driv-ur-self’”’ car-rent- 
img agencies. Then, in 1926, he sold 
some of his taxi enterprises to General 
Motors Corp. and virtually retired from 
the taxi business in favor of racehorses. 

He and his wife developed one of 
the greatest racing stables in the coun- 
try on their estate outside Chicago. 
Out of it came Reigh Count and Anita 
Peabody, to take first and second places 
in the 1928 Kentucky Derby. 

Two years ago Mr. Hertz momentari- 
ly left his beloved stables to head the 
finance committee of the huge Para- 
mount-Publix Corp., then tottering, 
like other movie companies, under a 
pyramid of debt and mounting losses. 
Last January he retired again, having 
cut $39,000,000 from the company’s ex- 
pense account. 

“I was only a surgeon,” he said. 
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For several months lately he has 
been working in New York at a desk 
in the dignified V-shaped building at 
William Street which houses Lehman 
Bros. One of the largest private bank- 
ing firms in New York, Lehman Bros. 
has sold the public many industrial 
securities, particularly those of depart- 
ment and chain stores. Gov. Herbert 
H. Lehman was formerly a partner, re- 
signing to become Mr. Roosevelt’s Lieu- 
tenant Governor of New York. 

Mr. Hertz, the prospective new part- 
ner, recently declared: “I’m not a fin- 
ancier. I’m not a banker. I’m just 
an operator.” 


GERMAN DEBTS: Another Cut 
In Payments to Foreigners 


Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, the Reichs- 
bank’s abrupt and ministerial-looking 
president, cast gloom among Germany’s 
creditors last week. He announced 
the new terms by which his country 
will meet interest payments on long- 
term obligations held by foreigners. 

Instead of getting 50% of the inter- 
est due in cash and the remainder in 
scrip, as has been the case for the last 
half of 1933, foreign bondholders will 
get only 30% in cash and 70% in scrip 
for the first six months of 1934. If 
the present market for the scrip is 
maintained, holders may redeem it at 
50% of its face value. Thus, under 
the new scheme of payments, they will 
net only 65% in cash, instead of the 
previous 75%. The partial moratorium 
applies to all German bond issues, both 
public and private, with the exception 
of the Dawes and Young Plan loans. 

Germany’s financial autocrat, Dr. 
Schacht, disputed the contention of rep- 
resentatives of creditors, who met in 
Berlin recently, that his country was 
fully able to continue the 50-50 arrange- 
ment. The transfer moratorium was 
originally inaugurated to protect the 
gold and foreign exchange reserves of 
the Reichsbank. Germany claimed that 
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her export surplus was not sufficient 
te produce the foreign exchange neces- 
sary to meet interest payments to for- 
eigners in full. 

Dr. Schacht undertook to justify his 
country’s latest debt terms in a long 
communique. He admitted that de- 
preciated dollars and other currencies 
had reduced Germany’s debt service 
load, but he contended that dumping 
by countries with depreciated curren- 
cies had injured Germany’s export 
trade, and he named the United States 
as one of the offenders. 

The Reich financier labeled as a 
“complete error” the claim that Ger- 
many has been using foreign exchange 
to buy back her depreciated bonds. He 
explained that such purchases had 
been made only for the promotion of 
“additional exports.” 

Nevertheless, the new terms raised 
wails of protest in other countries, as 
well as in the United States. Saying 
that Dr. Schacht’s handling of the debt 
question is “anything but favorable,” 
The London Times declared: “It is 
no secret that German subjects have 
for the past few months been buying 
German bonds in foreign markets on a 
substantial scale—an operation which 
is naturally calculated to reduce the 
foreign exchange available for inter- 
est payments due to Germany’s for- 
eign creditors.” 

As a matter of fact, American hold- 
ers haven’t received anything in inter- 
est payments for the last six months. 
The Securities Act of 1933 calls for the 
registration of all new securities, and 
the German scrip was placed in this 
category. German authorities, at first, 
saw no reason for answering the many 
questions demanded by the act. 

It was only this month that the re- 
quired German statement was finally 
filed with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which is the Government’s security 
watchdog. The law requires that a 
period of twenty days must elapse af- 
ter the filing even if the statement is 
acceptable, with the result that cash 
as well as scrip payments have been 
held up. Bankers who sold the issues 
hope that these back payments can 
be made within a few days. 


ATLAS TACK: Stock Activity 
Linked With New Management 


No less than four different investiga- 
t.ons into the gyrations of an obscure 
little company’s stock were under way 
last week. 

The stock was Atlas Tack Corp. 
Common, listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Last February its price was 
$1.50 a share. By June it was $6. Trad- 
ing increased, and the price went zoom- 
ing upward until it hit $34.75 on Dec. 
15. Then suddenly the bubble burst, 
and the stock flopped more than twenty 
points. Widespread complaints that tip- 
sters and manipulators were at their 
age-old job of swindling gullible inves- 
tors brought Federal, State, and pri- 
vate sleuths hot-footing to the rescue. 

The rapid rise had aroused the sus- 
picions of Exchange officials back in 
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October. The powerful Business Con- 
duct Committee, headed by Allen L. 
Lindley, the brainy vice president of 
the Exchange, began quietly to probe 
the causes. The record showed that the 
Atlas company traced its ancestry to 
1810, that it made tacks, shoe-eyelets, 
bolts, screws, rivets, and the like, and 
that its operations in the past three 
years had resulted in losses. 

The records also showed that a new 
management had taken command of 
the company in October, when Philip 
H. Philbin, handsome California pro- 
moter, bought control, after Summer- 
long negotiations, from a group headed 
by Ralph Hornblower, Boston financier 
and partner in the brokerage firm of 
Hornblower & Weeks. No sooner was 
Mr. Philbin in the saddle, Exchange in- 
vestigators noted, than a series of glow- 
ing press releases began to emanate 
from Atlas Tack headquarters: 

New directors included Kermit Roose- 
velt, the President’s cousin, John Sar- 
gent, insurance partner of the Presi- 
dent’s son James, and Frank A. Tich- 
enor, publisher of Alfred E. Smith’s 
New Outlook; the company was going 
to make beer and liquor bottle tops (it 
has had the equipment to do so since 
1929); earnings were improving; and 
(on the day before the stock made its 
peak) directors were thinking about 
paying a dividend early next year and 
splitting the shares three for one. 

While Exchange officials watched 
trading at the Atlas Tack post for evi- 
dence of manipulation, the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau got on the trail. More 
than ten years of ferreting swindlers 
from their dens has sharpened the bu- 
reau’s suspicions. Complaints of tele- 
phone and telegraph “tips” on Atlas 
Tack Common, many of them coincid- 
ing with company releases, poured in 
to the bureau’s somber little office on 
lower Broadway. Agents traced many 
of these “buy-Atlas-quick” messages to 
McNeel’s Financial Service of Boston— 
and turned their findings over to Fed- 
eral and State authorities. 

In Washington, last week, Baldwin 
B. Bane, the hard-working chief of the 
Federal Trade Commission’s securities 
division, started probing the situation. 
His aim is to see whether the stock was 
touted in violation of the Securities 
Act, which the commission administers. 

In New York, Ambrose V. McCall, 
the unassuming Assistant Attorney 
General of New York State, and head 
of the State’s securities bureau, also 
took a hand. He sharply questioned 
brokers from Boston and New York and 
Atlas Tack directors and officers. 

Mr. McCall learned from Boston that 
the telephone of McNeel’s had been dis- 
connected Dec. 18, the day on which 
the various investigations into Atlas 
Tack had been announced. “The inves- 
tigation,” he said, “discloses that there 
was widespread tipping on the stock 
and rather shady manipulation.” 

An uninvited witness at the hearings 
was George Graham Rice, a notorious 
tipster, born Jacob Simon Herzig, who 
was recently released from the govern- 
ment prison in Atlanta after serving 
time for fraudulent use of the mails in 
some $64,000,000 of shady stock-selling 


schemes. He hastened to assure Mr. 
McCall that rumors of his connection 
with the Atlas Tack operations were 
false. 

He went still further. He thought 
stock juggling was wicked and favor- 
ed “sending all pool operators to jail.” 


INVESTIGATION: Senators Turn 
Light on Michigan Bank Ruins 


The Senate Banking and Currency 
Subcommittee, which has been dig- 
ging into dark corners of New Era fi- 
nance, turned its searchlight last week 
from the canyons of Wall Street to 
Michigan’s banking ruins. 

The imminent collapse of two sprawl- 
ing groups of banks, one system con- 
trolled by the Guardian-Detroit Union 
Group, Inc., and the other by the De- 
troit Bankers Co., caused Gov. Wil- 
liam A. Comstock of Michigan to is- 
sue his famous Valentine’s Day mora- 
torium. This was the spark that started 
a nation-wide prairie fire of bank runs, 
and resulted in the national bank _holi- 
day as President Roosevelt’s first of- 
ficial act. 

For three months last Summer, a 
one-man grand jury, in the person of 
Judge Harry B. Keiden, sat in Detroit 
and poked at the ruins. Nothing tangi- 
ble resulted. James A. Couzens, Mich- 
igan’s wealthy senior Senator, testified 
on an “orgy of consolidations and pyra- 
miding of assets.” He maintained that 
he had been “denied a forum” in the 
one-man grand jury investigation, and 
insisted that the Senate Banking and 
Currency Subcommittee “expose and 
discuss unethical and improper—if not 
illegal—bank practices,” which he 
claimed were responsible for the col- 
lapse. 

As a member of the subcommittee, 
the Senator set the committee’s bull- 
dog-visaged counsel and investigator, 
Ferdinand Pecora, on the trail. Part 


of what Mr. Pecora and his fifteen 
agents unearthed on the Guardian- 
Detroit situation was put into the rec- 
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ords in the Senate Caucus Room last 
week. The rest will follow, on the 
Detroit Bankers Co., when hearings 
are reopened Jan. 3. 

Mr. Pecora’s chief witness was Rob- 
ert O. Lord, trim, handsome, 47, the 
former Chicago bond salesman who 
became president of the Guardian-De- 
troit group during the New Era boom. 
Despite relentless questioning by Mr. 
Pecora and Senator Couzens, Mr. Lord 
proved to be a reluctant spokesman, 
except at the outset when he was read- 
ing a statement on the development of 
Detroit, of automobiling, and of the 
Guardian banks. 

At one point, Senator Couzens sharp- 
ly reminded him that he was under 
oath. At another, he declared some- 
what plaintively: “I considered that 
there was prosperity until the Summer 
of 1929. Everybody thought they were 
rich. Maybe they were not.” 

“It was the ‘national delusion’ rath- 
er,” suggested one of the committee. 

“I think you are right,” murmured 
Mr. Lord, who is now unemployed. 

To aid Mr. Lord’s memory, Mr. Pe- 
cora produced a host of telling letters 
from the Guardian’s files. During the 
four-day grilling, a number of inter- 
esting facts came to light: 

1. Mr. Lord “suggested” that certain 
dividends be paid on the Guardian- 
owned stock of “unit bank’”’ members 
of the group, and these dividends were 
usually paid despite protests and insuf- 
ficient earnings. Although the group 
suffered sustained losses totaling more 
than $1,000,000 in 1930-32, it paid over 
$8,000,000 in dividends. 

2. At times when the bank examin- 
ers were due, the group practiced what 
Mr. Pecora called “window-dressing of 
bank statements.” Earnings were re- 
ported instead of losses and large bor- 
rowings were concealed by tricky book- 
keeping. “Foolishly,” said Mr. Lord, 
“the public has been educated to_be- 
lieve a showing of borrowed money is 
not good banking.” 

3. The Guardian’s public relations 
committee debated whether to publish 
statements in “standard form,” which 
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few depositors could grasp, or in ‘“un- 
derstandable form.” They decided for 
the “standard.” Senator Couzens 
snapped out: “The evidence is clear 
that there was a constant shifting of 
deposits among the unit banks to build 
up a fictitious appearance of increased 
deposits.” 

4. A report of a national bank ex- 
aminer, dated June 14, 1932, declared 
that the Guardian Group was “some- 
what of a promotion scheme,” and 
added: “Mr. Lord is not a banker and 
never will be. He chooses the course 
of least resistance. He is more the 
glad hand promoter type.” 

Mr. Pecora asked Mr. Lord whether 
the criticism was fair. 

“I don’t believe I should be asked to 
answer a question like that,” retorted 
Mr. Lord. 


« 
WEEK IN FINANCE: Expectancy 
In Christmas Buying Exceeded 


“The final week of Christmas gift 
buying more than exceeded the highest 
totals which had been placed for it,” 
was the way Dun & Bradstreet put it 
in a generally optimistic weekly review 
of industry. Led by the big depart- 
ment stores in the metropolitan New 
York district, practically all sections 
of the country confirmed this report. 
Some 240 stores in the New York area 
delivered 6,000,000 packages from the 
first of December to Christmas Day, an 
improvement of nearly 300,000 over the 
previous year. Macy’s, New York’s 
greatest emporium, reported 259,920 
visiting customers in a single day—the 
(uighest count in its history. 

The slogan “As Toys Go so Goes the 
Store at Christmas” rang true again. 
These departments drew the largest 
crowds in years and registered sales 
gains of from 5 to 25%. Men’s furnish- 
ings and liquors proved to be particu- 
larly popular gifts. Perfumes were also 
in great demand, apparently replacing 
jewelry as gifts to women. Prices for 
gifts were generally about 6% to 7% 
above those of a year ago. 

Gold Purchases: Jesse “H. Jones, 
chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., announced last week that his 
agency had allocated another $25,000,- 
000 for gold purchases at home and 
abroad, bringing the total fund for this 
purpose up to $100,000,000. It was in- 
dicated that over $60,000,000 of the to- 
tal sum had been used, with about three- 
quarters going for foreign purchases 
and the remainder for domestic buying. 

Election: Possibly reflecting a trend 
in banking, George J. Schaller, a ‘‘small- 
town” banker, was elected acting head 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago. He moves from the presidency of 
a bank in an Iowa town of 4,157 popu- 
lation to this important post next Mon- 
day. 

Chicago bankers made much of the 
fact that Mr. Schaller is of the “prac- 
tical type” preferred by the Reserve 
Bank’s directors rather than the “Brain 
Trust” type in favor in Washington. 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL: Link Added 
To Hearst’s Magazine Chain 


William Randolph Hearst and his son 
John have a flair for tossing magazines 
together to make one stand where two 
or more stood before. Thus, they threw 
their International in with the fat and 
popular Cosmopolitan. Later they 


fitted together under one cover two of 
the world’s most beautiful magazines 
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—the British Connoisseur and the 
American International Studio. 

Last week Mr. Hearst narrowed the 
already small home-garden-country 
field perceptibly when his representa- 
tives marched to Boston’s austere Back 
Bay to deal with Ellery Sedgwick, who 
owned The Atlantic Monthly and House 
Beautiful. 

When negotiations were over, R. E. 
Berlin, general manager of Hearst’s 
International Magazine chain, was able 
to announce that “beginning with the 
January issue House Beautiful wil! be 
combined with ... Home and Field... 
The title will be House Beautiful com- 
bined with Home and Field... .” 

Thus, Hearst took one of the most 
popular short cuts in the magazine 
business. His typographically beauti- 
ful Home and Field, althougn rapidly 
growing in popularity, has had a small 
circulation—in the neighborhood of 
40,000. On the other hand, House 
Beautiful, not as modern and less 
strikingly assembled, has been weaken- 
ing. But its circulation is still large— 
around 100,000. By putting the two 
together Home and Field overnight 
picked up circulation that ordinarily 
would take years of persistent promo- 
tion work to add. House Beautiful ob- 
tained the services of Field’s first rate 
staff of artists and make-up men. 

The merger will also put the big 
Hearst International group in a better 
position to fight the sleek Conde Nast 


magazines on their own ground. 

How much they paid for House Beau- 
tiful the Hearst organization would not 
announce. But the publishing world 
generally put the price in the neighbor- 
hood of $75,000. This, it agreed, was 
for the subscription list alone since it 
seemed unlikely that Home and Field 
would retain any of House Beautiful’s 
departments. 

A definite clue that none of House 
Beautiful’s old fashioned magazine 
features would be fitted into Home and 
Field’s schedule was given in a state- 
ment by Stewart Beach, editor of the 
merged magazines. “We are getting 
away,” he said, “from the idea of simply 
reproducing ...a house of a bygone 
century and are dealing with really 
modern architecture. . . the same holds 
true of furniture and gardens.” 

The magazine appears this month. 
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PHI BETA KAPPA: Fraternity 
Plans to Enlarge its Sphere 


Phi Beta Kappa, most learned of the 
national college fraternities, is consid- 
ering a plan to extend its influence be- 
yond student circles by the creation of 
graduate chapters. At its annual meet- 
ing last week, the Phi Beta Kappa sen- 
ate, composed of many college presi- 
dents and well known professors, voted 
to take a more active part in the organ- 
ization. 

“Membership in Phi Beta Kappa 
should stand for more than the recog- 
nition of excellence in a formal course 
of study,” said the secretary of the 
United Chapters. “It should carry with 
it a life-long sense of obligation to 
participate actively in the intelligent 
solution of contemporary problems and 
the development of a richer national 
culture.” 

The secretary pointed out that the 
119 collegiate chapters did not ade- 
quately represent the organization’s 
70,000 living members. It is estimated 
that there are 500 cities in the United 
States which have a sufficient nymber 
of resident Phi Beta Kappas to war- 
rant a chapter. 

The history of the society goes back 
to Dec. 5, 1776, when five students of 
William and Mary College at Williams- 
burg, Va., founded a little social club. 
It was the first secret fraternity in the 
United States, and was called the Phi 
Beta Kappa. In 1779 the group author- 
ized one of its members to establish 
“meetings,” or chapters, at Yale and 
Harvard. In 1826 the organization 
changed its character, became non- 
secret, and purely honorary, admitting 
only students of the highest scholastic 
standing. Among the notable Phi Beta 
Kappas are President Roosevelt, and 
Charles Evans Hughes, Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court. 

The Phi Beta Kappa senate will rec- 
ommend a constitution and by-laws for 
graduate chapters at a meeting of the 
National Council of the United Chap- 
ters next September. 
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INSULLS: Notorious Brothers 
Get Another Trouble Shower 





New troubles showered down last 
week on the already troubled Insulls. 
The Lake County grand jury in Crown 
Point, Ind., returned indictments charg- 
ing Samuel Insull Jr. and six associates 
with the looting of the $100,000,000 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 
Intentional bookkeeping errors and 
transfers of worthless assets are among 
the accusations. 

Further trouble came from Chicago, 
where Federal Judge Evan A. Evans 
decided that the $238,000,000 Insull 
Utility Investments, Inc., was placed 
in receivership by collusion. Though 
Judge Evans found the company’s re- 
ceiver, Calvin Fentress, innocent of 
intrigue, he refused to allow him to 
receive further remuneration. The de- 
cision paves the way for questions of 
collusion in all the Insull receiverships. 

In Canada, Martin J. Insull, brother 
of Samuel Insull Sr., weathered two 
troublous days in court, where argu- 
ment was held on his appeal for dis- 
charge from Canadian custody and re- 
versal of Justice A. C. Kingstone’s re- 
cent extradition order. Martin Insull 
got at least a temporary break, for 
Justice Garrow reserved decision. 

The Federal Government also had a 
little word to say. It began a $199,000 
income-tax evasion suit against Samuel 
Insull—a suit which may prove the 
basis for another extradition attempt 
against the utilities magnate, who 
twice has escaped extradition. In 
January the government will also pre- 
sent to the Board of Tax Appeals in- 
come-tax cases against Mrs. Insull and 
Samuel Insull Jr. 

To cap the climax, the Greek Gov- 
ernment notified Samuel Insull Sr. that 
he must definitely leave Greece by Jan. 
31, a decision against which he imme- 
diately appealed. The Chicagoan’s per- 
mit was to have expired Dec. 31, but a 
month’s grace had been allowed, dur- 
ing which he was expected either to ask 
the United States to reinstate his 
voided passport or to try to leave for 
some nation which has no extradition 
treaties with this country. 

Meanwhile, though he planned a 
Christmas tree party for some young 
friends, he did what he generally does 
when troubles get too burdensome: he 
went to bed. 


. 
LEGAL BRIEFS: Many Governors 


Free Convicts for Christmas 


Governors of many States in the 
Union pardoned or paroled approxi- 
mately 700 convicts in time for Christ- 
mas. 

Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York ccmmuted the sentences of 10 
prisoners a few days after he pardoned 
Edward Larkman, who was once pre- 
pared for execution and who served 
seven years for a crime another man 
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later confessed. Larkman intends. to 
ask the State Legislature to compen- 
sate him for false imprisonment. 


® In Missouri, Gov. Guy B. Park pa- 
roled 25 prisoners. Gov. James (Sunny 
Jim) Rolph Jr. of California freed 22. 
Gov. Clarence D. Martin of Washington 
released 60. Florida’s Pardon Board 
freed more than 100, and Gov. George 
White of Ohio promised to release 11 
liquor-law violators, contingent on the 
Legislature’s repeal of the State en- 
forcement act. 

Several Governors decided there 
would be no pardons “just because it’s 
Christmas.” In other States the Gov- 
ernor was not empowered to act. And 
in Colorado Gov. E. C. Johnson decided 
not to free any prisoners because Dell 
Hanlon, whom he paroled last Spring, 
was recently arrested for participating 
in an $11,000 hold-up. 

But Alabama scattered largess with 
an open hand. From a sick-bed, Gov. 
B. M. Miller issued permission for 298 
long-term prisoners to return to their 
homes for Christmas, on condition that 
they come back to prison Jan. 1. 
“They'll be + ack,” said the Governor. 

Denied: By Supreme Court Justice 
John L. Walsh of New York, a motion 
to dismiss a suit brought by Louis Gold 
against the Pocket Brassiere Co., Inc. 
Mrs. Gold left her husband to work for 
the brassiere company owned by her 
brothers, so Mr. Gold retaliated by 
suing the company for alienating his 
wife’s affections. “Silly,” said her 
brothers, asking that the case be dis- 
missed because there was no precedent 
for such a suit against anyone but 
another man. Judge Walsh refused to 
dismiss the case for lack of precedent, 
claiming that Mr. Gold may possibly 
be entitled to damages from the firm. 

Filed: By Aimee Semple McPherson 
Hutton, in Los Angeles County Clerk’s 
office, cross-complaint to David (Big 
Boy) Hutton’s divorce action against 
her. In her reply the evangelist charges 
that Hutton showed “a marked atti- 
tude of indifference toward her ideals, 
wishes, and desires” in a number of 
ways. He associated and was photo- 
graphed with “scantily dressed show 
girls, whom he permitted to caress and 
kiss him.” He awakened her at night 
and asked for money. He tried to dis- 
rupt the organization of the Angelus 
Temple, demanding control for himself. 
By shouting news of a $5,000 breach-of- 
promise judgment against himself, he 
shocked her into falling down and 
fracturing her skull. And he threat- 
ened to publish scandalous stories about 
her. Mrs. Hutton asks a divorce and 
the return of her own name. 

Fined: By Police Judge Jim Givens 
of Muskogee, Okla., Tom Smallwood, a 
Civil Works employe, $10 for maligning 
President Roosevelt. Smallwood is said 
to have made his disparaging remarks 
while under the influence of liquor. 
“The fine,” Judge Givens told Small- 
wood, “will be $10 instead of the cus- 
tomary $5, since you bit the hand that 
is feeding you.” 
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SCIENCE 


WILMER: Eminent Eye Surgeon 
Is Retired Because of Age 





In an office at Johns Hopkins Medical 
School last week packers were busy 
boxing photographs which sat on book- 
cases, stacks of papers and dozens of 
heavy medical books. Who was moving 
into the director’s office of the Wilmer 
Institute of Ophthalmology, no one 
knew—but all knew that William Hol- 
land Wilmer, one of the world’s first 
half-dozen authorities on the human 
eye, was moving out. He had reached 
the age of 70, at which all Hopkins 
men must retire. 

Some slight index of Dr. Wilmer’s 
greatness may be gained by scanning 
his list of patients. When King Prajad- 
hipok of Siam came to the United States 
to be treated for the cataract that was 
slowly and surely blinding him, it was 
Dr. Wilmer’s final word that set sur- 
geons to work on the swart little ruler. 
When J. P. Morgan’s eyes troubled him 
before starting on a shooting trip, “If 
I expect to get any ducks my eyes must 
be right,” he went directly to the 








Dr. William H. Wilmer, Famous 
For His Surgery of the Human Eye 


rambling red-brick institute. 

It was the skill of the blue-eyed, 
white-mustached surgeon that saved 
Booth Tarkington’s sight and helped 
repair the eyes of Sir Auckland Geddes, 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon, and Jimmy 
Doolittle, the speed flier. 

These and the hundreds of other 
patients who have visited him in Balti- 
more or at his big homey office on Eye 
Street, Washington, have a loyalty to- 
ward him probably unmatched in medi- 
cal history. In 1922 Aida de Acosta 
Breckinridge—wife of the Lindbergh 
lawyer, and the woman who flew 
Santos-Dumont’s rickety little dirigible 
over the Bois de Boulogne in Paris in 
1903 while the inventor chased her on a 
bicycle—set out to crystallize this ap- 
preciation of his work. 
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Dr. Wilmer had successfully treated 
her for the most mysterious and most 
terrifying of all eye troubles—glaucoma 
—and she wanted to show her grati- 
tude. A great institute, with an at- 
tendant foundation and scholarships for 
research, seemed to fit the bill. 

When she went to Dr. Wilmer with 
the idea he was horrified. In his soft 
voice, which still has a trace of Vir- 
ginia accent (he was born in Powhatan 
County, Va.), he told her he couldn’t 
think of capitalizing his reputation. 
Furthermore, he said softly but firmly, 
he would block any attempt by her to 
do so. Nevertheless, Mrs. Breckinridge 
set to work. 

She enlisted the help of Dr. Wilmer’s 
old darky butler, who had been with 
the family for two generations and had 
steered countless patients up the short 
flight of stairs to the consultation room. 
He remembered the names of a few 
patients. From these, additional names 
were obtained, until finally a total of 
700 was reached. 


Personal letters brought contribu- | 


tions (one for $1,500,000 from the Gen- 


eral Education Board) from 338 of | 
them. The dollar value of their grati- | 
tude was $3,700,000. It was with this | 


that the great Baltimore Institute was 
built. 

Foundation piers had to be sunk deep 
into the ground to avoid any surface 
vibration that might cause disaster in 
delicate eye operations. Equipment had 
to be the finest in the world. In select- 
ing this Dr. Wilmer drew on his scores 
of friends in Europe (whom he met 
first as a student, later as a Colonel 
in the wartime Air Service). 

Radium was bought to treat eyes so 
that they would absorb damaging scar 
tissue that blurred vision, and complex 


visual apparatus installed which allows | 
surgeons to look into the blood vessels | 


of the eye, where the first tell-tale ef- 
fects of artery hardening appear. 

Probably the most valuable of all the 
institute’s magnificent equipment is the 
movie camera hung over the operating 
table. For this has recorded for the 
future the fine, dexterous fingers of Dr. 
Wilmer at work on the most delicate 
piece of machinery in the world—the 
human eye. 


° 
MEDICINE: 


“Cancer Salve” 


Treatment Justified in Court | 


Sleepy little 
Montgomery county seat, dedicated its 
new $500,000 court house last week 
with a major trial. Two physicians, 
Harry R. Ferris and Sherwood Street, 
stood accused of committing man- 
slaughter by applying “cancer salve” 
to Mrs. Britton of May’s Landing, N. J. 

The prosecutor hoped to prove that 
one of the accused had made, and the 
other applied, a black, gooey salve to 
Mrs. Britton’s breast and burned it 
away, thus causing her death at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore seven 
months ago. One of the accused was 
brought from Washington, the other 
from Chevy Chase for the trial. 

Slowly the case unfolded. Cora Brit- 
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ton, it was found, had gone to the 
home-hospital of Dr. Sherwood Ferris 
in Chevy Chase, complaining of a lump 
in her breast. After examination Dr. 
Ferris had smeared the spot with a 
“cancer salve” made by Dr. Harry 
Street of Washington. 

After her death an autopsy re- 
vealed that her breast had been burned 
away and that the salve had even eat- 
en a hole in her lung. An ulcerated 
condition had developed and kidneys, 
liver and blood were affected. The treat- 
ment, the prosecution charged, was 
“barbarous, ignorant and unskilled.” 

The situation looked dark for Drs. 
Ferris and Street. Then their defense 
attorney fell to work. He wheedled an 
admission that the “terminal cause” of 
death was pneumonia—no matter what 
the contributory causes had been. The 
salve, then, had not killed Mrs. Brit- 
ton. ' 

Then he called a long parade of de- 
fense witnesses—largely farmers who 
spoke the jury’s language, not the high- 
flown language of the Baltimore medi- 
cal men. From Takoma Park they 
brought 71-year-old Mrs. A. A. Bren- 
singer, who had greased herself with 
the black salve 23 years ago to relieve 
a tumor. The State’s Attorney, when 
the witness was handed over to him, 
asked if the treatment had been a suc- 
cess. “If it wasn’t I wouldn’t be here,” 
snapped old Mrs. Brensinger, while the 
jury tittered. 

Raymond Warfield, a Damascus farm- 
er, had been cured of a neck tumor 
by the “cancer salve,’ and a Miss Nel- 
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lie Grace Elkins had removed a 
“growth” as big as a hen’s egg from her 
breast after using the Street salve. 
Then there were 27 other witnesses to 
whom the black balm had proved all 
that it claimed to be. 

Under the crushing weight of such 
testimony the State’s Attorney felt that 
he was not justified in asking for a con- 
viction—an opinion which the jury took 
only fifteen minutes to agree with.. 

But the trial had served one func- 
tion—it had brought out what the “‘can- 
cer salve,” invented by the 69-year-old 
doctor in 1906, was composed of. Read- 
ily he confessed that it had only one 
active ingredient—zinc chloride. This 
substance, a powerful corrosive, will eat 
wood. But it lacks the ability to dis- 
tinguish between cancerous and healthy 
tissue when it starts its destructive 
process. 

Dr. Street said the mixture had been 
used to treat thousands of cases. In 
the last three years alone his friend 
Dr. Ferris had smeared it on more than 
100 people. None, he said, had suffered 
ill effects. On the other hand, he ad- 
mitted, not all had been “cured” of 
cancer. 


PLANETARIUM: Philadelphians 
See The “Star” of Bethlehem 


Since Galileo founded modern astron- 
omy and men began to scan the night 
skies through telescopes, inquisitive as- 
tronomers have wondered precisely 
what the Magi saw on Christmas Eve 
1,938 years ago. 

As the wise men trekked over sandy 
plains leading into Bethlehem, was it 
a comet they saw streaking through the 
sky and guiding them toward the tiny 
town? Or was it a miracle which 
science cannot explain? 

Philadelphians who craned their 
necks in the Fels Planetarium last 
week got a clue. For their edification 
and entertainment James B. Stokley, 
the planetarium’s director, twisted the 
big dumb-bell shaped projector sta- 
tioned in the middle of the domed room. 

When this contraption, which throws 
2,700 stars on the metal sky and makes 
them whiz at a rate as high as 4,000,- 
000 times their normal speeds, was in 
the correct position, Mr. Stokley an- 
nounced triumphantly that the stars 
were in the positions they had been in 
over Jerusalem in 5 B.C., the date at 
which most believe Jesus was born. 

A reproduction of the night sky 
which hovered over the Magi as their 
camels ambled along was projected on 
the dome. No single, bright star ap- 
peared. But three brightly gleaming 
lights in the heavens, Saturn, Jupiter, 
and Mars, hung so closely together thrt 
they might have been mistaken for a 
single new star. 

This fact, new to most laymen, has 
been known to astronomers for years. 

They also know that in 6 and 7 B.C. 
(years to which many others attribute 
the birth of Christ) Jupiter and Sat- 
urn were nearly “lined up” on several 
occasions. 


THE ARTS 


THE DANCE: Russian Ballet 
Returns After Long Absence 





Sixty young, vigorous, and vivacious 
dancers and a full symphony orchestra 
last week gave America its first taste 
of old-time Russian Ballet in almost 
two decades. With stage sets and cos- 
tumes designed by modern French art- 
ists, the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe 
made its debut at the St. James Theatre 
in New York after a long Paris season 
and a run of twenty weeks in London. 

The troupe was formed a year after 
the death of Diaghileff, in 1929, by Col. 
Vassily de Basil Georges Balanchine, 
and Leonide Massine. Massine is the 
maitre de ballet, and would also be the 
star dancer if the “star system” were 
used. All dancers, however, are theo- 
retically of equal rank, and are cast in 
various roles according to their suit- 
ability. 

Massine is also the choreographer, 
or dance-designer, of more than half 
the company’s large repertory of 22 
ballets. He first came to this country 
as a child prodigy with the Diaghileff 
ballet in 1917, and returned later to 
stage Stravinsky’s “Sacre du Prin- 
temps” for Stokowski and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Two of his ballets were on the pro- 
gram for the opening night. “Les 
Presages” (“Destiny”), set to Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth symphony, is composed 
of four scenes portraying man’s strug- 
gle against desires and temptations. It 
is long and allegorical, and, though 
danced with brilliant technique, was 
considered the least successful num- 
ber. Massine’s other ballet was “The 
Beautiful Danube” (music by Johann 
Strauss), in which he made his only 
appearance as a dancer, performing a 
superlative mazurka with the lovely 
16-year-old Tatiana Riabouchinska. 

The first dance on the program was 
“La Concurrence” (“Competition’’), full 
of humor and novelty, with scenery and 
costumes by the French modernist, An- 
dre Derain; music by Georges Auric, 
one of “Les Six”—the famous group of 
Paris composers that included Honeg- 
ger and Alexander Tansmann. 

Choreography for this ballet was 
created by Georges Balanchine, recent- 
ly engaged as maitre de ballet for the 
new permanent School of the Ameri- 
can Ballet in New York. 

Other dances to be performed during 
the Monte Carlo’s American season will 
include: “Petrouchka,” a _ burlesque 
with music by Stravinsky and chore- 
ography by Michael Fokine; “The 
Three Cornered Hat,” ballet and music 
by the Spanish DeFalla, settings and 
costumes by the great modernist, Pablo 
Picasso; and. “L’Apres-Midi d’un 
Faune” of Debussy, with settings by 
the famous Leon Bakst, designer for 
many of Diaghileff’s ballets. 

The Monte Carlo Ballet Russe is the 
first all-Russian company to come to 
America. Seventeen years ago Diaghi- 
leff’s Ballet fairly astonished this 
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country by its perfected dancing, but 
it was not wholly Russian—it was the 
remnant of the great ballet that Diaghi- 
leff had formed and taken to Paris 
in 1909, depleted and changed by the 
World War. 

The present company of dancers is 
composed of the young pupils of four 
former Russian Imperial stars, who 
have established schools in Paris. A 
wealth of talent, and perfect training 
make the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe a 
worthy successor to the great Imperial 
School. 


MUSIC: Many Impresarios Happy 


At Prospects for New Season 


A number of signs seemed to show 
that as far as music is concerned the 
depression is lifting. 

In the field of opera, impresarios 
were feeling almost gay. During the 
last two years the great auditorium in 
Chicago’s Insull-built Civic Opera 
House has been open only for an oc- 
casional business convention or wan- 
dering musical show. Last week a 
newly formed Grand Opera Company 
began a five-week engagement, with 
Maria Jeritza, Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Tito Schipa, and Marion Talley among 
those signed for the short but gala sea- 
son. Properties worth $3,000,000 and 
the use of the opera house were donated 
by bankers who control the building 
which houses the opera. 

The Chicago Opera Company (an en- 
tirely separate organization), which 
will begin its Winter tour in Atlanta, 
Jan. 8, under the directorship of Maes- 
tro Alfredo Salmaggi, set a record for 
attendance at its 200 New York per- 
formances. Since June 900,000 music 
lovers paid admissions to the “pop” 
operas, where 99 cents was the top 
price. 

Also recorded was an auspicious 20% 
rise in the sale of tickets for single per- 
formances of New York’s Metropolitan 
Opera Company. When the box office 
opened at 9 o’clock one morning. last 
week, there were nearly 400 persons 
waiting in line for tickets. 

Further help for musicians is looked 
for when the music code is definitely 
settled. Grover Whalen, former Police 
Commissioner of New York and now 
NRA Administrator for the city, has 
been getting the code in shape. When 
Giuseppe de Luca, dean of baritones, 
landed in America last week for his 
twentieth season with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, he pointed out that 
the election of Fiorella La Guardia, 
music-loving Italian, as New York’s 
Mayor should mean much to music, in 
the United States. 

Many are beginning to feel that 
music is not a fine art for the sophis- 
ticated, but a necessary part of modern 
life. Pierre Key, editor of The Musical 
Digest, recently proposed that the gov- 
ernment create a “Federal Department 
of Fine Arts” to aid the musician and 
further American music. 

“Patriotism and a sense of justice,” 
Mr. Key said, “demand that such a de- 
partment be set up.” 
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STAGE: Miss Hepburn Makes 
Triumphal Return to Theatre 


Katharine Hepburn’s return from 
Hollywood to the legitimate theatre in 
“The Lake” is something of a triumph. 
The crowds that acclaimed her in Wash- 
ington before the play went to the 
Martin Beck Theatre in New York left 
no doubt on that score. 

At the outset, it must be noted that 
the spoils of victory should not all be 
claimed by Miss Hepburn. The English 
authors, Dorothy Massingham and Mur- 
ray MacDonald, have written a play 
which abounds in fine acting parts, the 
best of which is the one Miss Hepburn 
plays. 

“The Lake” is a drama of a girl who 
is repressed by her shallow and self- 
ish mother. She longs for romance but 
hasn’t quite the strength of character 
to break completely away from her 
surroundings, so she indulges in a fur- 
tive affair with a philanderer. 








Katharine Hepburn Returns to the 
Stage to Make Hit in “The Lake” 


Eventually she consents to marry a 
man she does not love but of whom her 
mother approves. Miraculously, they 
fall really in love just before the wed- 
ding and, tragically, he is killed in an 
automobile accident immediately after 
it. The car skids into “The Lake” and 
he is drowned. Throughout the play this 
lake has been a symbol of the mother’s 
selfishness. The daughter had loved the 
estate with its fine old trees, and the 
mother had insisted on cutting them 
down and putting in an artificial pond. 

A final scene between the distraught 
young widow and a sympathetic maiden 
aunt (Blanche Bates) is deeply mov- 
ing. As the curtain falls, the girl is on 
her way to the lake, presumably to 
drown herself. Her aunt does nothing to 
stop her, for she realizes that the girl 
has been robbed of her one chance at 
happiness. 

Jed Harris has staged the piece with 
his customary skill and, by persuading 
Blanche Bates and Frances Starr to 
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return with Miss Hepburn to the the- 
atre, he has rendered audiences a dis- 
tinct service. 

Nevertheless, it is largely a Hepburn 
occasion. After her meteoric career in 
the films there were many skeptics who 
said she was just lucky. Certainly in 
returning to the stage, where she had 
yet to make good, she had everything 
to lose and little to gain from a mate- 
rial standpoint. It was a courageous 
thing to do, and her calmness at the 
opening performance was admirable. 
Her understanding of her role and her 
ability to project it across the foot- 
lights are complete. 

Jezebel: Miriam Hopkins gives a 
scintillating performance. Donald Oen- 
slager has designed three surpassingly 
beautiful settings, and there is not a 
bad actor in the cas*. But those assets 
are not enough to instill the breath of 
life into this play at the Ethel Barry- 
more Theatre in New York. 

Owen Davis, author of literally hun- 
dreds of plays, has chosen Louisiana in 
1853 as his scene. Picturesque hoop- 
skirts, sideburns, and Negro mammies 
abound. 

The story, however, is only a clap- 
trap melodrama about a spoiled South- 
ern belle who tried to get her incon- 
stant lover shot in a duel. Eventually 
a chance epidemic of yellow fever al- 
lows her to redeem herself in a scene 
of showy self-sacrifice. 

The talented Miss Hopkins was un- 
lucky to choose a piece so tawdry as 
“Jezebel” for her first stage appearance 
after three years in Hollywood. 


SCREEN: “Alice in Wonderland” 
Stull the Candid Little Girl 


The screen version of “Alice in Won- 
derland” (Paramount) is not likely to 
please either lovers of Lewis Carroll’s 
famous book or those who like their 
cinema straight. 

The story of the candid little girl who 
goes through a looking glass and meets 
a very odd collection of beings is close- 
ly adhered to. Scenarists have used in- 
cidents from both “Alice in Wonder- 
land” and “Through the Looking 
Glass.” But they have been faithful to 

















CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 


ROMAN SCANDALS (United Artists). Ex- 
travagant and vulgar musical film, with 
Eddie Cantor yielding a few amusing mo- 
ments and Ruth Etting singing a torch 
song. 

MR. SKITCH (Fox). Will Rogers as a smali- 
town Jack-of-all-Trades and homely phi- 
losopher, and Zasu Pitts as the pathetic 
relief. 

CONVENTION CITY (Warner Bros.). The 
lowdown on traveling salesmen laughably 
presented for the none too squeamish. 
Guy Kibbee, Adolphe Menjou, and Joan 
Blondell are starred. 

GOING HOLLYWOOD (MGM). Yet another 
bacstage musical. Although Donald Og- 
den Stewart wrote it, after a few opening 
Satirical touches it becomes _ routine, 
Marion Davies, as a film-struck school 
teacher, goes on at the last minute in the 
place of the temperamental star. 

MIRAGES DE PARIS (Pathe-Nathan). French 
Musical comedy film with English titles. 
Jacqueline Francell, Marcel Vallee, and 
Colette Dareuil are featured. 
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the author’s spirit in somewhat lum- 
bering fashion. 

Included in the cast are Richard’ Ar- 
len, Edna May Oliver, Polly Moran, 
Jack Oakie, Gary Cooper, W. C. Fields, 
May Robson, and Baby LeRoy—to 
name only a few highly publicized stars. 
With the exception of Miss Oliver and 
Baby LeRoy, their make-ups as the 





ACME 


Charlotte Henry, 18, Studying Lines of 
Twelve-Year-Old Alice in Wonderland 


Cheshire Cat, Tweedle-dum, the White 
Knight, and so on are so complete as 
to make them virtually unrecognizable. 

Alice is played by Charlotte Henry 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., who heretofore has 
filled only small parts on the stage and 
screen. At 18 she seems still unsophis- 
ticated and quite in the spirit of the 
literary Alice. The only flaw in her por- 
trayal is that the supposedly 12-year- 
old Alice has carefully plucked eye- 
brows. 

The basic fault in the whole affair is 
that the constant repetition of cine- 
matic miracles becomes monotonous. In 
the book one of the chief charms was 
the stimulation given to the imagina- 
tion. In the film, they are only trick 
photography. 

“Criminal at Large:” With Emlyn 
Williams again brilliantly playing the 
mad nobleman as he did on the stage, 
Gainsborough Pictures have made a 
first-class film out of the late Edgar 
Wallace’s thriller. 

It remains a frightening chronicle of 
mysterious strangulations in an _ eerie 
British castle and, unlike most Wallace 
stories, it possesses two well-drawn 
characters. One is Lady Lebanon, a 
dowager obsessed with the belief that 
carrying on the Lebanon blood is all im- 
portant. To this end she insists that her 
insane son must marry. The other 
character is the son, who is given to 
strangling people for the fun of hearing 
them gurgle. 

When Scotland Yard tries to investi- 
gate the murders, Lady Lebanon cool- 
ly does all she can to hinder the detec- 
tives and shield her son. Cathleen Nes- 
bit takes full advantage of an interest- 
ing role. 
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“Flying Down to Rio: In spite of 
the glut of musical films, this RKO 
product may be highly recommended. 

Vincent Youmans has composed en- 
trancing music, to which Ginger Rogers 
and Fred Astaire dance with astonish- 
ing skill and grace. The latter gets a 
chance, previously denied him in Holly- 
wood, to display his gifts as a light 
comedian. . 

Dolores del Rio and Gene Raymond 
are starred, and.their work is adequate. 
The spectacular feature of the film is a 
chorus dance number. By means of 
ingenious camera work, the girls ap- 
pear to be dancing on the wings of air- 
planes flying over the beautiful bay at 
Rio de Janeiro. 


PICTURE CODE: Dr. Lowell Declines 
Appointment as NRA Film Authority 


A. Lawrence Lowell, ex-president of 
Harvard, has declined the appointment 
to the NRA motion picture industry 
code authority, recently tendered to 
him along with Marie Dressler and 
Eddie Cantor. He feels he would be 
only a “powerless onlooker.” 

Dr. Lowell objected to the existing 
practices of block booking and blind 
buying imposed on exhibitors by the 
five major film companies. This system 
compels theatre owners to take almost 
the whole output of these firms (sight 
unseen )—or get none at all. 

On learning from Gen. Hugh S. John- 
son, administrator of the NRA, that 
the code authority could not legally do 
anything to alter the system, Dr. 
Lowell made his decision. Under the 
circumstances he felt he would accom- 
plish little with respect to maintenance 
of high moral standards in pictures and 
their advertising. 

It was particularly for his influence 
along these latter lines that President 
Roosevelt wanted Dr. Lowell to super- 
vise the operation of the code. 








BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 


a. ce Bes. . Be, 
Dec. 30. General 


Hugh 8S. Johnson. 
COLUMBIA ......+. 12.35 11.35 10.35 9.35 
Boston Symphony. 
NBC—WIZ .weeeee 8.30 7.30 6.30 5.30 


Dec. 31, N. Y. Phil- 


harmonic. COLUM- 
BER cocccccccsoece 3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 
Cathedral Bells of 


England, and Big 
Ben Ringing in the 
New Year. COLUM- 
BEA. . cbébs.igeccecre 645 545 445 3.45 


Jan. 1. Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. Cco- 


LAMBA. -ccccccccee 3.30 2.30 1.30 12.30 
Jan. 2. ‘Rochester 
Philharmonic. NBC 
mWIZ cocccccccces 3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 


Jan. 3. Opening of 
the 74th Congress. : 
NBC—W4JZ ........ 12.00 11.00 10.00 9.00 


NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra. NBC—WJZ 


Jan. 5. Music Ap- 
preciation Hour. 
NBC—WEAF, WJZ 


10.00 9.00 8.00 7.00 


11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific Standard Time. 


BOOKS 


SPINSTER “KING:” Tragic Life 
Of Christina, Sweden’s Ruler 


CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN. 
Goldsmith. 305 pages, 
Bibliography. Doubleday, 
York, $2.50. 


When a woman is crowned in Swe- 
den they call her “King.” That is what 
happened in 1633 to Christina, 7-year- 
old daughter of the great soldier, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. But she wanted more 
than Kingship, according to this bi- 
ography. She wanted to be a man in 
private life. Her career was one long 
unsuccessful rebellion against being a 
woman. 

Her father had wanted a male heir; 
the Queen expected it. Christina’s 
birth turned her mother against her and 
disappointed a nation. 

As soon as she could, she tried to 
correct the biological mischance. She 
dressed like a man; she refused to 
marry; she became known as a teller 
of dirty stories. Ugly, with bad com- 
plexion and figure, she missed the fem- 
inine side of life and tried to make up 
for it by becoming a scholar. Her only 
real love affairs were with other wom- 
en, according to Margaret Goldsmith. 
Evidence is brought in to discredit five 
reported male lovers, including a valet, 
whom she caused to be murdered, and 
a Cardinal. 

The bachelor woman could not play 
politics. At 35 she made a sensation 
by resigning her throne (this was not 
fashionable in the seventeenth cen- 
tury). Born a Protestant, she veered 
to the Catholic faith, which made even 
more talk than her abdication. Later, 
when life became too dull, she tried to 
seize first the throne of Naples, then 
that of Poland—without success. 

Margaret Goldsmith puts down this 
record of a fantastic life in sober tones 
which make its tragedy stark and ef- 
fective. The author is well qualified 
for her work, having been in the United 
States Diplomatic Service and also in 
newspaper work as a foreign corre- 
spondent. 

It is announced that Greta Garbo 
will play the role of Christina in a 
movie next month. Those who have 
read this book may well be curious to 
see how she handles it. Unless she de- 
nies the testimony of Christina’s con- 
temporaries, she will be short and fat, 
with one crippled shoulder, a large face 
and brown complexion. If authentical- 
ly depicted, her love life will bring 
something truly original to the screen. 





By Margaret 
61,000 words, 
Doran, New 


FRACTIOUS: Cameramen Arrive 
And Sinclair Lewis Departs 


“Small irritations make him frac- 
tious ... New York disintegrates him,” 
a friend has written of Sinclair Lewis. 
Last week, at a dinner for Nobel Prize 
winners in the Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York, the novelist bore out the truth of 
these statements. 

When photographers approached his 





DOCTORS 


WELCOME PASSING 
OF GEARSHIFT LEVER 






@ Some of the finest of the many compli- 
ments being paid the REO SELF-SHI R 
are coming from doctors. They not only 
appreciate its great convenience themselves, 
but recommend it for anyone who is the 
least bit nervous in traffic. 


The fact that you do not have to shift 
gears by band, they point out, takes a tre- 
mendous strain off any driver. It permits 
concentration on the wheel and on the 
road ahead. 


It saves fatigue—because countless tiring 
motions are eliminated. 

Doctors also appreciate the removal of the 
gearshift lever use it enables them to 


slide easily across the seat and get in or out 
on the right side of the car—without expos- 
ing themselves to the slush and traffic of 
the street. 

Incidentally, the absence of the gearshift 
lever also permits three to ride in com- 
fort in the front compartment. 





The fast, smooth get-away of the Reo 
Self-Shifting transmission is another of the 
many advantages that appeal to all who have 
had the pleasure of operating 
it—a far greater ee than 
you can possibly imagine 
until you try it. 


i ea 


President, Reo Motor Car Co. 
Standard Reo passenger car prices are now as low as $795 





at factory, plus tax. 
WRITE today for of our interesting 'book- 
let, PROOF, con enthusiastic comments 


of satisfied Reo owners. Also detailed explana- 
tion of Self-Shifter operation. 


See the Reo Self-Shifter at the Show 


REO MOTOR CAR CO. 


















Sinclair Lewis (Right): 


seat between Anne Morgan and Albert 
Einstein, he said: “I haven’t attended 
a public banquet in five years and I 
don’t see why the hell I should be 
photographed.” With that he left the 
table and returned to his room for 
twenty minutes. Then he returned, fin- 
ished the meal, and posed willingly. 

“I didn’t mind their taking pictures, 
but . .. I’ve seen so many come out 
like this,” he said, and screwed up his 
face. 

It was not the first time that he had 
been “fractious” in public. When, at 
a reunion of his classmates he was 
asked to speak, he refused because, 
he said, no one paid attention to him in 
undergraduate days. Two years ago he 
accused Theodore Dreiser of plagiarism 
at a dinner and was slapped in the face 
for his pains. After that he said: “I’m 
just a country hick living on a farm, 
and every time I leave it I get into 
trouble.” 


BOOK NEWS: English Language 
Not Fit for “Virile Nation” 


“When we Americans are through 
with the English language it will look 
as if it had been run over by a musi- 
cal comedy,” Mr. Dooley predicted 
years ago. He was quoted by George 
S. Gordon, president of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, at a recent luncheon to 
celebrate the completion of the Oxford 
Dictionary. The speaker went on to 
say that for a virile nation the lan- 
guage now includes too many expres- 
sions contemptuous of older people, 
such as “dodderer,” too many dealing 
with fashions in clothes, and too large 
a vocabulary of comforts. 

Menace: Frank L. Magel, head of the 
American Booksellers Association, who 
has accused New York department 
stores of sinister price-cutting in their 
book sections, thinks that the retail 
code will spread the practice instead of 
stopping it. Small dealers depending 
on one line of goods to make a profit, 
he says, will suffer if their big competi- 
tors are allowed to sell at invoice costs. 


Foresight: It is risky to dedicate 
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WIDE WORLD 
“I've Seen so Many Pictures Come out Like This” 


books to the unborn. Some months 
ago, however, Martin Lindsay, English 
explorer, inscribed his “The Epic of 
Captain Scott” to “my unborn son.” 
The young man so honored arrived in 
plenty of time for Christmas but made 
no comment. 

Close Up: Mignon Eberhart, mystery 
story writer, has decided that fiction 
is better than truth. She wrote a 
series of features on the Wynekoop 
murder case for The Chicago Herald 
Examiner, but last week announced 


, that it had almost destroyed-her taste 


for murders. 

Historians: Kenneth Roberts, who 
writes novels about the American Revo- 
lution, says that newspaper men make 
the best historians. To prove it, he 
cites the story of Benedict Arnold in 
the second Battle of Saratoga which 
was “reported by two men: Wilkinson, 
a discredited ass, who died a hop-head 
and was always a liar; and a highly 
reputable Colonel.” Historians who 
have said that Arnold was drunk, have 
followed the former, according to Mr. 
Roberts, while any first-rate reporter 
would have discredited him. 

Harvard: During the last six months 
Harvard men have published no less 
than 308 books, according to the Alum- 
ni Bulletin—an average of more than 


leads the field, with law second. Eco- 
nomics also placed. 


No Sale: “A young Englishman came 
in to see me today with some stories 
which are very bac; I’m sure they 
won't sell.” 

Flora May Holly, literary agent in 
New York, discovered this sentence on 
an old filing card which she unearthed 
the other day. She had been right, as 
far as the stories were concerned—in 
spite of the young man’s name, which 
was Noel Coward. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning 
The Pages of Some New Books 


SKIN AND BONES. By Thorne Smith, 306 
pages, 64,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2. 

Thorne Smith, humorous novelist, has 
discovered a new kind of hero. Quintus 
Bland inhaled the fumes of too many 
chemicals in the course of some photo- 
graphic experiments. He lost weight 
quickly; in five minutes he was a skele- 
ton. During the course of the novel he 
reverts to flesh now and then, but al- 
ways loses it in time to embarrass com- 
panions—among them a lady of easy 
virtue, an undertaker, and a recalcitrant 
wife. This is an obvious farce, good for 
many hearty guffaws. 


LET’S BUY A FARM... By Lewis Graham. 
254 pages, 52,000 words. Macaulay, New 
York. $2. 


Two families escape from the maw of 
the depression in New York and take 
over a Pennsylvania farm. As may be 
expected, it proves more expensive than 
idyllic — until Lloyd, young business 
man out of a job, has a bright idea, 
which brings him money and true love. 
The romance is mildly entertaining and 
good reading. 


PRELUDE TO A MILLION YEARS. Thirty 
woodcuts by Lynd Ward. Equinox Press, 
New York. $3. 


Anyone who can see may enjoy this 
book, whether he knows how to read or 
not. It is told in woodcuts. The 30 
black and white illustrations tell the 
pathetic story of the artist in this mod- 
ern world: how he dedicates himself to 
beauty, but is disillusioned by life as 




















one and a half volumes a day. History he finds it in the city streets. 

—— —EEE _ —— — a 
STOCK OPEN HIGH LOW CLOSE NET 

NAKED MUR- The beautiful body ‘The modern use of Even the reader A gay house party CHANGE 

DER. By Firth of a woman is television, radio has an obvious sus- ends in a horrible 

Erskine. 317 found headless in police, and air- picion, which the murder, many 

pages, 88,000 a New York pent- planes to catch the author ignores un- thrills, and an ex- 

words. Macaulay, house, criminal. til the climax. citing solution. 

New York. +$2 

McKEE OF CEN- A beautiful dancer The reat fashion In spite of inter- A wild boat chase 

TRE STREET. is mysteriously in which the main esting ramifica- and an _ unlooked- 

By Helen Reilly. shot while per- suspect disappears tions and any num- for chloroforming 

299 pages, 78,000 forming at a fash- every time evi- ber of suspects, end in trapping a 

words. Double- ionable speakeasy dence is piled the action drags, surprising villain. 

day, Doran, New in New York, against him. 

York. —$2 

DEATH IN The corpse of a The very clever The unexplained The inspector play- 

DARKNESS. By man supposedly in trick used by the coincidence by fully plans an ex- 

Charles Barry. 268 Africa is found in murderer to keep which the same in- pose of spiritual- 

pages, 60,000 the cellar of an the Yard from sus- nocent is always ists and catches 

words, Dutton, New English house. pecting him. at the scene of the criminal 

York. crime. +$2 





RECIPE FOR PREFERRED POSITION AT NO 
EXTRA COST. First decide what mood you 
want your reader in. If you're selling a product 
with a romantic, pleasure-making side to it—for 
instance, vacation trips, automobiles, cigarettes— 
tell her when she is looking for relaxation, enter- 
tainment, pleasure. Tell her your story on the 


pages of McCALL’S FICTION AND NEWS. 


AND IT’S JUST AS EASY TO GET her attention to your new face powder, 
or astringent, or foundation garment, if you wait until she’s in the mood to 
improve her figure, her complexion, her own charm. At the right time, she’s 
as eager to get your help as you are to give it. And that time is when she is 


studying the subject on the pages of McCALL’S STYLE AND BEAUTY. 


TELL HER 
WHEN SHE’S IN THE MOOD TO LISTEN! 


OR SUPPOSE YOU want to talk baking powder, 
or bathroom fixtures, or babies. Wait till she is 
thinl:ing about the intricacies of homemaking and 
your story will echo her mood instead of interrupt- 
ing it. You will find she responds to your sugges- 
tions on household equipment, foods, or child care 
when she is reading articles that create this mood, 


on the pages of McCALL’S HOMEMAKING. 


AS A MATTER OF FACT, what the new McCALL’S does is to make an 
appointment for you, the advertiser, with the woman, when she is ready to 
listen, That is why this triple magazine, matching as it does the triple mood 
of every woman, makes your advertisement 31% more effective. For facts 
from advertisers, write McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 


IT COSTS YOU 31% LESS TO HAVE A READER SEE YOUR PAGE IN THE NEW McCALL’S 





RR AT OI WEO: 


OUR _attractive- 

ness can be mar- 
red the moment you 
open your mouth and 
expose dingy, yellow, 
tobacco-stained teeth. 
If your teeth have begun 
to lose their brilliance, if 
they are not white as you 
like them to be, start using 
BOST Tooth Paste tonight, 
for this new scientific 
dentifrice contains mild 
and harmless oils which 
dissolve and remove stub- 


born tobacco stains safely. 


MAKE THIS STARTLING TEST 


Blow some smoke through a handkerchief. Notice the _ the discoloration disappears. To be fair, try this same 
brown stain it leaves. That’s what smoking does to your test with the dentifrice you are now using, and see 
teeth. Cover that stain with Bost. Brush it briskly and if you obtain the same result. 

















€ SPECIAL TRIAL TUBE — FREE 
i BOST, Inc., Dept. G-11, 9 East 40 Street, New York City 
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